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Tales. 


THE STOLEN BOY. 
Original. 








Ir was about forty years ago when the Gipsies were 
more numerous, and more daring than they now are, 
that Henry Waldon lived in Manchester, a town in 
England. Henry was then a young man. He had 
married a very amiable woman; and three children, 
one boy and two girls cheered the hearts of the affection- 
ate parents. Henry was an industrious and ingenious 
blacksmith. He worked hard, and as he was a very 
honest and respectable man, every body was willing to} 
employ him, so that he grew rich very fast. His little! 
son, Edward, did not seem formed for hard labor. He! 
was very fond of books and spent all his leisure 
time in reading orin painting. His mother thought that 
he was a very promising boy and persnaded Henry to 
give him a good education that he might be fitted for 
some genteel business. Henry, who was very proud of 
his son, used frequeutly to examine him and ask him 
questions relating to the studies which he was pursuing 
at school, and found that he was making great progress 
in learning. He said one day to his wife: ‘ I think that! 
our little Edward will be an honor to the family. — I am| 
willing to lay out my money to give him a complete| 
education, and when he is old enough, he will learn) 
some business by which he can support himself in an 
easier way than that by which I obtain a livelihood.’ 

His wife was much pleased to hear this, and as she} 
was a religious woman, expressed a wish that he might | 
be qualified for the church. She thought that no calling, 
was so honorable as that of a Minister of the Gospel. 

Little Edward was at this time but nine years old, and| 
did not know what sort of business he should like best.| 
He said that when he became a man, he should know) 
better, and he left it with his parents to train him as) 
they thought proper. 

Allthe neighbors were much pleased wiih this boy, 
because he was so sweet-tempered, and always behaved 
himself so well. He never was known to tell a lie, and 
he never made a practice of doing things which he was 
afraid to confess; so that when any parent had a wicked 
child, he would say: ‘ Why do you not take pattern from 
Edward Waldon, who never speaks an untruth, nor, 
disobeys his father and mother ?’ | 

Every morning little Edward was seen, wrapped up| 
in his little cloak, walking over the plain to school, with! 
his sisters. The school house stood in a dcep valley, | 
about half a mile from the place where Henry Waldon 








lived. It wasa very pleasant spot. The sides of the) 


valley were covered with trees and bushes, which looked | 
green in the Spring when tie wild flowers began tu show} 
themselves, and the birds sung sweetly among the} 
branches. 


There was a large grassy plain near the school house, | 
where the children used to divert themselves, who ar-}| 
rived at the place before the bell had rung for school. 

Edward was much beloved by his school fellows, be-| 
cause he was so generous and good natured, and because) 
he never was guilty of a mean action. He was also very) 
active at play, and was as nimble as a young deer. He | 
was so expert at wrestling that he could throw down) 
some boys who were twice as big as himself. 

One morning Edward came to the school very early. 
The master had not arrived; and as two other boys 
were present, he said to one of them: ‘Tim Willis, let 
us have a game at ball.’ No sooner had Edward spoke 
the word, than Tim slipped a large ball out of his pocket 
and began to make it bound. Alfred Lewis, for that) 
was the other boy’s name, gave it a knock. The ball} 
flew in at the school-house door, and overset a bottle of 
ink which stood under the master’s desk. 


Alfred was very much alarmed when he saw what he 
had done, and cried out; ‘ Look here! I have spilt the 
ink. It runsall over the floor. The Master will flog 
me when he comes,’ and he began to cry and sob bitterly. 
Tim Willis was also very much frightened. ‘I shall be 
—— too,’ said he, ‘ because it was done with my 

all! 


Edward walked up to the two boys and took them 
both by the hand. ‘Do not be afraid,’ said he, ‘ I will 
take the blame on mysclf, because I was the one who 
first proposed playing ball here.’ 





| 





| 








ithe ink will not confess. I think he treats me with 
|great contempt. Now, if I find him out, I will punish||screamed and ran away as fast as possible, but Edward 


‘ No;—no’ said they, ‘ you shall not bear the blame || durst not speak at the time, but said that now he was 
— but we will go away, and we will not come back until! willing to confess the whole truth. He then went on 
the bell rings tor school; then, if the master asks who} and told all the circumstances, just as they occurred. 
has done this thing, we will say that we do not know any || He told how he and ‘Tim had iniended to make up a lie, 
thing about it.’ but that Edward would not agree to it, and that Ldward 

‘hat will not do,’ said Edward,‘ You, Alfred, have|| had intended to take all the blame on himself. The 
upset the ink bottle by accident ; but if you tell a lie to|! master looked very kindly at Edward and said: ‘ How 
screen yourself, you will be guilty of committing a wiliful|; much better is truth than falsehood! If Edward had 
crime, much worse than the one which you wish to hide.’| joined you in making up a lie, I should have found you 

‘ But,’ replied Tim Willis, ‘It is the only way to get|;)out and punished all three. Now, you alone will be 
clear of a whipping,’ and he looked around for fear the}|punished. I forgive you for spilli.g the ink. leven 
master might be already insight. ‘Leave it all to me,’||/lorgive you for holding back when you should have 
said Edward,‘ and I will save you both from punish-||come forth and owned yourself the boy who upset the 
ment.’ jug. Iforgive you that because you have made a full 

‘Ah! Edward, you do n’t know what you say,’| confession ; but I cannot forgive you for remaining quiet 
answered Alfred, ‘ Our Master is very cross, and you|| after Edward spoke. When you saw be was in danger 
know that big hickory stick which lies on his desk!’|| of suffering for your fault, you were so base as to remain 
So, the two boys ran off as fast as they could, while Ed-|! silent. You would have looked on while I punished 
ward remained at the school-house until all the rest of|! him without speaking a word. Ii shall not forgive the 
the scholars had arrived, when Tim Willis and Alfred} injury which you have offered to such a good boy as Ed- 
Lewis came last, hanging down their heads, and looking |, ward Waldon.’ 
much terrified. The master entered the school-house. || ‘But I will forgive it,’ said Edward. ‘I havea right 
He started a little when he saw the pond of ink upon!!to forgive an injury which was offered to me.’ 
the floor, but took off his hat and cloak carelessly and|| ‘Do you hear that, Alfred ?’ said the master, ‘ Go to 
said not a word about the matter until the bell had rung.| Edward and thank him. He has saved you from a 

When the scholars were all seated, he placed himself|| whipping. I spare you for his sake. 
in the middle of the room, and ordered all the boys to|| Alfred stepped up to Edward and, blushing red as 
form acircle around him. They left their seats and} scarlet, thanked him in a low voice for the favor he had 
walking out upon the floor, stood up in a ring, while the|| done him. 
master sat in the centre of them. ‘ Boys,’ said he,|, ‘ Now,’ said the master, ‘I shall hold up Edward 
‘ Some one of you has overset the ink-jug. I have no| Waldon for an example to all of my scholars. I would 
doubt that it was done by accident, as I du not believe I}| have you to learn of him the way in which you should 
have any boys in my school who are so bad as tocommit || conduct yourselves. Be ever more afraid of telling a 











|such a deed for a purpose. Now if the boy who did) lie than of a whipping, and you will escape punishment 
| this, will come forward and confess it, I will forgive him,| much oftener than you have done.’ 


on condition that he promises to be more careful in}; The master whose name was Mr Finn, then wrote a 
future.’ | note to Edward’s parents in which he related to them the 

Edward thought here was a fine opportunity for Alfred); whole transaction. He mentioned that Edward was 
to own his error, and be forgiven. He therefore waited! the best boy that he had in his school, and wished them 


|for him todoso. But Alfred trembled and turned pale.|| joy of having such a son. 


He could not trust his master’s promise of forgiveness After schoo] was out, Edward set out to go home with 
and remained silent. his sisters. They walked along through the valley 
The master waited about five minutes and no confes-| talking pleasantly together until they came to a hedge 
sion was made. He then said: ‘ The boy who has spilled |} fence. Just then a large snake crawled out from the 
|| bushes and came directly toward tiem. The little girls 


him severely.’ | caught upa stake and gave battle to the serpent. 

‘ Then punish me,’ said Edward, ‘ for I was the cause}|_ The snake soon began to reireat, and Edward followed 
of itall.’ The master looked sternly at Edward, and|!on after him in full chase. The snake crawled through 
tried to speak sharply, but he turned pale, and his words||the hedge, and Edward dashed through the bushes in 


| were very gentle. He loved Edward, and had never||/order to come up with him and kill him. When he 





had occasion to reprove him before. He recollected that} had got the other side of the hedge, he could see nothing 
he had promised to punish the offender, and his heart! of the snake; but he saw a parcel of gipsies seated 
smote him, when Edward was thus exposed. ‘If you}, around a fire. They had stuck a couple of posts into 
are the person who spilled the ink,’ said he, ‘ why did||the ground. One pole lay across the top, and upon that 
you not confess it before? Yousay that you were the|| they had slung a kettle and seemed to be cooking some- 
cause of it. I asked who overset the jug. Did you do) thing toeat. 
it? | Edward called out to them and asked if they had seen 
Edward looked down and was silent. Just then, Tim} a snake thereabout. One of them said yes, and told 
Willis who was fumbling with his pockets, and was too!|| him if he would come to them, they would show him 
much frightened to know what he was doing, let his ball | | which way the snake went. 
slip out upon the floor. The master saw ink upon it,}) Now Edward was a very little boy and he did not 
and said, ‘ Hand that ball to me.’ Tim picked it up|) know much about the gipsies ; but because they spoke 
and with a trembling hand, gave it to the master. ‘ How] kindly to him, he supposed that they were very good 
is this?’ said he ‘ this ball is covered with ink—you}, people, and he walked boldly up to them and said, ‘Good 
are the boy, I think, who knocked over the jug.’ day to you. Iam in chase ofa large snake that crawled 
‘Oh no—no— not me, Sir’ said Tim bursting into!) through the bushes and came this way. Did any of you 
tears —‘ it was Alfred Lewis that overset the jug. He)}|see him?’ 
was playing with Edward and me, and knocked the ball The gipsies were much pleased with the looks of this 
into the room. It struck the ink bottle and turned it over, |tittle boy; but when he drew near to them, and had a 
and the cork came out, and then, Sir, the ink began to) fyi opportunity to see their countenances, he thought 
run about and we could not stop it. they looked very much like wicked people. There 
‘Come here, Alfred,’said the master. Alfred stepped || were two old women with them, whose faces were much 
forth, and began to make a great many excuses for over-|| \i:hered, and whose skin was quite dark. They were 
turning the jug. : inot very neat, —their clothes were ragged and dirty. 
‘Stop! stop!’ said the master, ‘ I'shall not punish you || One of the old women wore a man’s hat, without any 
for spilling the ink. It was an accident. I might have|| -im to it; and the other had an old straw bonnet on her 
done as much myself. I have often spilled ink. I shall!’ },¢aq which was full of holes thet the gray hairs of the 
not punish you for that; but why did you not own that || woman who wore it stuck out in every direction, and 
ay te the boy who did it ? ‘ ., _.,||gave her a very frightful appearance. There were also 
(was afraid that you would whip me, Sir,’ said|/three young women among them whose dresses were 
Alfred. very unbecoming. One of them was nearly six feet 
‘What!’ cried the master, ‘did you think that I||high, and she talked aloud and boldly, and Edward saw 
should tell a falsehood? Did I not say that I would for-|her strike one of the boy’s such a blow in the face as 
give the boy who confessed his error ?’ made his nose and mouth stream with blood. Her frock 








Alfred answered that he was so much frightened he!! was ragged and covered with grease and dust. She 
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i} 


| 
| 
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wore no shoes, and her feet looked as hard as an ox’s|| of the basket, ‘ Stand on your feet, and answer me the 
hoof. Her long black hair hung down over her shoul-}| questions which I shall ask you.’ 
ders, and by its appearance, had not been —— god ‘ And see that thou tell the truth,’ said one of the old 
months. hey called this young woman Alice. e|| women, ‘ or thy r fi will not save thee from the 
cher - bin women were named Mary and Elleanor. | knife.’ ditesinil ia tals ee : ss 
They were both dressed in rags, but did not seem tobe}; ‘ Alas!’ replied he,‘ what do you mean to do with 
so violent and haughty as Alice. Edward saw three||}me? Inever harmed any of you. Why do you wish to 
little children among them who were half naked and || take a poor boy away from a mother. Do you not 
looked as though they were nearly starved. There were || know that it will grieve her to death. Sbe has no son 
six men. They were all quite dark colored and looked), but me. She will not sleep all this night. How can you 
very savage and fierce. One of them who seemed to be|| be so cruel? Oh, say, did you never have a child your- 
the chief character, was a tall, thickly built fellow, with) self?’ aha 
one eye. Hisname was Saul. He hadavery gloomy, ‘ Thou hast spoken it, now,’ answered the old woman, 
countenance, and spoke but little; but when he did speak, ||‘ Hear the loon! hear the loon! how he sells his life 
his voice was rough and harsh, and the rest of the Sip-|) away ; how he tells me of my own dear Nicholas. 
sies seemed to stand in fear of him. || Thou hast spoken the very truth, boy—I hada child 
When Edward perceived what sort of persons he was); myself. He grew up a fine lad; he was tall and straight 
speaking to, he came to a full stand, and thought he had} and comely hke our Alice here. He could snatch a 
better run back and overtake his sisters, but one of the||deer; he could draw off a cow, a sheep; or sweep a 





old women ran to him and told him she was glad to see | whole henroost; not his equal in the whole land. But} 


him. She then stooped down to kiss him, but he pushed|| they hanged him high. They swung him off. I was 
her away and told her that she had better wash her face.|! looking on all the time. He died like a brave lad. He 
Then one of the men made haste and came up to the|| was no chicken; and now, boy, how many such lives 
spot where Edward stood. He clapped one of his hands}! as yours, would be enough to pay for the blood of my 
over the boy’s mouth to prevent him trom making a noise,! Nicholas. Reckon it all up, lad; and when thou hast 
and then caught him up and ran away with him behind || done, let the mother’s account stand against thine. It’s 
some trees. Alice, the tall gipsy girl, brought a large} hard, but I could give hima white child’s life for every 
covered basket. She held it open, while the man put, drop of his blood so cruelly stopped in his veins.’ 
Edward into it. They then shut the cover of the basket,'| Edward looked at the old wretch while she was speak- 
and wound a rope around it, so as to prevent him from||ing, and he saw that her eyes were blazing like fire. 
getting out. Edward then began to call out aloud, for! He knew that it would be of no use to ask his life at such 
help, when Saul, the rough one-eyed gipsy who was the|| hands. He knew that she was one of those very wicked 
leader of the party, spoke in a loud voice and told him | people whom God has forsaken, and he determined to 
that if he made any noise, he should be thrown into the!) tell her the truth before he was killed; ‘ Woman,’ said 
ond which was near; but if he behaved himself and! he, ‘I suppose that your son had committed some crime 


ept quiet he should be well used. Edward had no)' for which he deserved to be hung; and I think if they! 


doubt that these suvage wretches were bad enough to, had hung his mother at the same time, it would have 
murder him, and he therefore thought best to be silent;}| been better for the world.’ 

but he thought of his mother, and he could not help|| The old woman was so angry when she heard Edward 
crying. He knew that his parents would be very much) tell her the truth, that she sprang upon him like a tiger, 
grieved about him; and he was alraid that his little); and would have scratched his eyes out, had not Saul 
sisters would be very unhappy when their only brother|} rushed up to them, and taking the woman by the arm, 
was taken away from them. The gipsiesdid not remain'|| pulled her away from the boy. ‘ The lad has spirit,’ 


long in this place, but soon bundled up their things, and|| said Saul, ‘ he shall not be hurt. We can do something || 


set off on their travels. | with this little fellow. 





He is worth his weight in gold; 


Edward who was kept confined in the basket, now || and you Alice, you need not stand glaring like a pan- | 
| 


knew by the talk of the gipsies that he was to be carried|| ther, you must remember who I am and what I am. 


a great distance from home, and was to be lodged in a}, You know I can sometimes be silent like a slumbering 


dark wood. He then almost gave up his hopes of seeing|| lion, but when I once awake and put my foot down, ye 
his parents any more, but feared that these wicked|| cannot move me. Recollect the fight of Salisbury plain, 
wretches meant to chain him up in some cave,|; how I routed a score of you in spite of your knives and 
where he should not be allowed the sight of the sun, and | 


the trees and the houses any more. For two hours they || or I ‘ll go through you like a lion scattering a flock of 





travelled onward, when the persons who carried the||sheep. I say that in spite of your stares, your mutter- 
basket set it down, and Edward heard the gipsies talking || ings, and your curses, the boy shall not be hurt unless 
together in a low voice. He heard one of the women|| we can make something by the killing. It’s hard that I 
say, ‘ let us strip off his clothes, and then bury him up in|! should have blood upon my conscience without the 
the ground ; for his friends may be in pursuit of us, and|| turning of a penny. Go your ways, you hags, you would 
peril your soul without fee, just to avenge yourselves on 

Then Edward cried out and said: ‘ You may take my}! your own kind, if it be not wronging right reason and 
clothes if you will let me out, and allow me to go back || the king’s English to class you soulless hags with the 


if they catch us we are all undone forever.’ 


to my mother.’ world’s creatures. 


|clubs— Do n’t tempt me to put forth my strength again, 








looked around him and saw that they were now in a 
deep valley. On the top of the surrounding hills were 
tall woods; and no habitation was in sight. A broad 
stream of water was running at his feet, and a thick 
mist arose which rendered it impossible for him to see 
any distance. The gipsies then opened their wallets 
and prepared for their evening meal. Saul handed Ed- 
|;}ward a crust of mouldy bread, some potatoes, and a 
||piece of raw meat. He wasso hungry that he swallowed 
||this miserable food eagerly, and then cooled his burning 
|thirst at the river side. He felt revived ; and told Saul 
that if the party intended to travel any more that night 
he should prefer walking to being carried in the basket 
like a pig. Saul answered that he was agreed to that; 
‘but first’ said he, ‘you must be disguised like one 
of us, lest you should be known by any traveller whom 
we may meet on our journey; and remember that if you 
\|offer tospeak to any person on the way whither we are 
|| going, you die that instant. You shall not escape from 

us; andif you attempt it, your death shall follow at 
once.’ 

Saul then called upon one of the men and asked him 
for a bottle. He then took a rag and pouring some juice 
out of the bottle upon it, proceeded to stain Edward’s 
|face, neck, and hands with the dye; so that in a short 
time he looked as dark as a gipsy._ He then stripped off 
Edward’s clothes and put some filthy rags upon ue: so 
that now Edward began to fear there was no chance for 
his making his escape, as every one who saw him would 
take him for a gipsy, and even if he were to meet his 
jown father he would not know him. One of the old 
women seemed to be much pleased when she saw him 
||altered in this manner; and pretending great affection 
||for the suffering boy, took hold of his hand and said, 
||‘ Now, my little son, you look like one of us—I must 
own you for my boy: Wo’ n’t you call me your mother, 
my son, and make yourself contented to live with me.’ 
|| *No, said Edward boldly, ‘I will not. If you loved 
||me like a mother, you would not be wanting my blood 
||as you now are. My mother is a good woman and loves 
'|me, and loves God, too; but if I do n’t see her any more 
{in this world, I will meet her at last in Heaven — that is 
'\a place where you can never come.’ 

The old woman seemed very much astonished to hear 
|this boy talk so wisely. She looked at Edward again 
j|and again and actually appeared to stand in awe of him. 
‘|The poor wretch had never known what it was to have 
|a virtuous mother to instruct her in the knowledge of 
jthe Truth, and she did not know that Innocence made 
| people bold and fearless in the hourof danger. She did 
|not know that‘ nothing can harm those who are follow- 
jers of that which is good.’ She thought that Death was 
|the most terrible thing which could befall a human 
‘being; and she was surprised to hear this christian 
ichild talk of happiness beyond the grave. But her dark 

soul could not comprehend the sublime doctrine. She 
{turned away from the artless boy, and began to talk of 
\|some other object with the wicked Alice. Having 
|finished supper, the party took up their march. 
|'They walked along the valley about two miles, and al- 
though Edward was quite weary by this time, he made 


a | 








| 





I say cease your mutterings for the ||no complaint for fear he should be put into the basket 
‘ Hush thee, boy,’ said Saul in a grum voice, ‘ the less! boy shall bring us that shall fill can and kilderkin. 


|jagain. They waded through several streams and the 


thou sayest the better. When thou goest home to thy | I’ were the better of the death and the trouble of burial ; ||evening wind came up chilly so that our little boy, whose 
mother, thou leavest not thy clothes behind thee, but thy|| and the seeing 0’ bogles on the common. I ’ve known || rags failed to keep off the weather, shook with cold and 
skin also; so talk not of that, lest we immediately flay|| ye Start, good woman Elleanor, ere now, beneath the |his teeth chattered with cold in his head. The other 
thee alive!’ Edward saw that he had no mercy to expect) | Stars’ blinking, for ye ’ve seen them walk in sheet and || children who were much older than he, did not seem to 


from these fellows, and therefore said his prayers to God, || shroud by the moon’s light who went away so strangely || feel the least inconvenience but jogged merrily on, singing 





and lay silent, expecting every moment to be sent out of || 
the world. 


After the gipsies had rested themselves about half an! 
hour, they arose again to pursue their journey. They! 
travelled slowly, and Edward could perceive that they| 
were passing through a swampy place, as the gipsies| 
complained much of the mud and water. Besides this, || 
he could hear the bushes and briars rustling as they| 
went along. The persons who carried the basket com-| 
plained of being tired of lugging such a load, and insist-| 


ed that the boy should be stripped of his clothes, and! 





thrown into a pond with a heavy stone about his neck. || 


Saul would not agree to murder the boy; but Alice} 
talked loud and fiercely, and accused Saul of treach-| 
ery. 

‘You want to preserve the brat,’ said she, ‘so that} 

ou can steal him from us some night and sell him to 

— the Smuggler, as you did the little girl that we 
picked up in the Highlands; but if you do n’t mind: 
yourself, we will let you know that we can be as false to 
you as you are to us.’ 

Saul seemed to get angry, and a violent dispute com- 
menced ; but Alice talked the loudest, and said that the! 
boy should die before the sun went down. Saul swore| 
and raved, but all to no purpose, for in a moment Edward | 

erceived that somebody was tugging at his basket. 

he cover then flew open, and Alice stood over him. 
She caught him by the arm and dragged him out. Ed- 
ward now saw that they were in a marsh near the high- 
way, and thick underwood; and bushes which grew on 
every side, hid the whole party from the eyes of the| 
passengers who might be travelling the road. 

‘ Now, boy,’ said Alice, when she had drawn him out 





that none but yourself were the wiser on ’t. I’ve fought |! filthy songs, and talking in such a manner that Edward 
hard battles and carry a scar on my fice but ’t was in/|felt his cheeks burn with shame. 
open war —I leave it to the likes of youtosmother babes || At length Edward saw the light from a window, 
and see ’em after by star light.’ ‘ Ye have told all your |! which was visible through the trees at a considerable 
shame to the ears of them as know you,’ cried the old ||distance. Saul suddenly stopped. ‘We must strike 
woman, shrinking back with fear, and trembling with ||out into a new path, said he, ‘or we shall come out into 
rage and terror, ‘It is not Saul of the Red Wood Cave that ||the highway near yon house. It is a tavern kept by a 
speaks tome with hisowntongue, but the false loonthat |Justice’s son who hates all our tribe, and might call us to 
was touched by the guager’s gold, and dare not bide the | account.’ 
hanging, but ran away the morn lest the ghost of his|| ‘ Ay, I remember,’ said Alice, ‘ when he seized my 
fellow should come down from the gallows and speer \| brother Ishmael, and had him transported to Botany Bay 
|him out. It were a luckless day for Saul, the one in || for making a bit of a mistake; for riding on horseback 
which ‘he should lose an eye for the good of the righteous || when he ought to have gone on foot. Let us sheer off 
law in the king’s service, and after break his neck for|| here and take the wood for it. Lama good pilot in this 
the mending of a broken law. Ye have two hearts in || place.’ 
your body, Saul; the one can serve God in the morning, They then took a winding course around the foot of a 
and the other deals with the Devil in the evening. The | high hill and soon entered a dark wood. The sky was 
two hearts would not agree so well together in the body | | overcast and not a star twinkled in the Heavens, but the 
of vou, but that they share the silver between them.’ || gipsies seemed to be as well acquainted with every tree 
The heavy brows of Saul were knit together, and his || in the forest as a farmer is with his cattle. They walked 
dark face grew black as a thunder cloud, while the old || steadily on, notwithstanding that the travelling was ver 
woman uttered this speech. When she had finished, he || rough on account of the stumps of trees, and the thic 
clapped his hand to his bosom and drew a long knife |briars and bogs which made Edward’s legs and ancles 
about half way from its sheath, and exclaimed ‘ Peace, || bleed and his feet very sore. ; 
babbling Imp!’ The old woman kept muttering ina 1 At last they came out of the wood and began to ascend 
low voice, but seemed to be afraid to encounter the eyes |}a high hill. “T'wo of the gipsies took Edward by the 
of Saul again. Saul then commanded that Edward || arms, and assisted him in going up this hill, for he was 
should be returned into the basket; and when they had || by this time nearly tired out. 
shut down the cover and wound the rope around it again, ! Just as they gained the summit, Saul said to Edward, 
| they pursued their march at a quick aan || In a few moments we shall be in the high way; if you 
Just as the sun went down the gipsies halted again, || offer to speak or make the least noise, I shall kill you.’ 
and opening the basket, took Edward out and sat him on || He then showed Edward the knife which he wore con- 
the ground, for his limbs were so cramped, and he felt so | stantly in his bosom. 
weak and faint that he could not keep his feet. Edward ' When they came tothe road, Edward found the walk 
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ing much better, and he began to hope that he might see 
some one he knew, and be rescued from the hands of the 
gipsies, but it was very dark, and not a traveller was in 
sight or hearing. ‘Thus they moved forward nearly an 
hour, when a number of lights were seen coming toward 
them, and they could hear many voices. Then the men 
surrounded Edward and told him to keep entirely silent 
until the strangers had passed them. The gipsy women 
began to look frightened and wanted to put him into the 
basket; but Saul said it was too Jate, and he kept his eyes 
fixed on the boy, and his hand upon the handle of his 
knife. 

At last the strangers came up and met the gipsies. 
They proved to be a mob of men and boys who were 
following a highwayman that had just been caught, and 
was walking between two constables with his hands tied 
behind him. Several boys were carrying pitch-knots 
befure the officers, which threw a strong light upon the 
road. One of the gipsies tied a handkerchief around 
Edward’s mouth so that he could not make the least 
noise, and the women stood around him so that he could 
not be seen by thestrangers. 

When the mob came up, they made a little stop upon 
seeing the gipsies, and Alice asked them who they had 
got with them. 

‘Jt isa highway robber,’ said one of the men; ‘ we 
are taking him to prison.’ 

‘That ’s right!’ said Alice, ‘I wish you could catch 
all those vile fellows whoare disturbing the king’s peace, 
and meddling with honest people while they are going 
quietly about their business.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ cried one of the old gipsy women, ‘ take the 
fellow to prison; it’s a pity that such vagabonds should 
be allowed to run at large.’ ‘ If they serve him right, 
they ’ll stretch his neck for him,’ exclaimed Saul aloud, 
‘| always hated a thief ever since I was robbed on 
Hounslow Heath.’ ‘ 

The mob bade the gipsies good night, and went on 
their way. The gipsies were very glad to get off so 
easily, for like all guilty people, they had felt much 
alarmed upon the first appearance of the strangers. 
Alice had in her wallet about twenty ‘silver spoons 
which she had stolen from a gentleman’s house in Man- 
chester: and one of the old women had a handkerchief 
full of change which she had taken from a shop keeper’s 


girl, about fourteen years old, ran up behind him and 
pu-hed him down. When he fell, his head struck a 
sharp rock which cut a broad gash in his forehead. 

The old women only laughed at this, and Alice said, 
‘Sure that was brave, my child. Ye area chip of the 
old block.’ But Saul looked displeased. He shook his 
head and said, ‘Do ye wish to scar the boy’s face? Tis 


|strange that ye should not know it will hurt his value. 


Every such wound as that is three shillings sterling out 
of our pockets.’ 

They then walked in silence until they reached the 
skirts of the wood. 


other aside in alow voice. They locked. frequently at 
Edward which made him believe that they were dis- 
coursing about him. 

At length the word was given to proceed, when they 
plunged into the thickest of the forest, and journeyed 
cautiously onward, looking often behind as if they fear- 
ed that some persons were in pursuit of them. 

Aiter travelling about three miles in this manner, un- 
til they were in the middle of the forest, they came sud- 
denly upon the shore of a lake. Here they stopped, and 
Saul, putting his fingers to his mouth, whistled loud and 
shrill. The gipsies seemed to be expecting an answer 
to this whistle, for they listened several minutes very 
attentively, but nothing was to be heard but the distant 
hooting of the owl, and the dash of the waves as they 
rushed against the strand. Saul then whistled again. 
A loud ery was heard from the opposite shore which re- 
sembled the yell of an indian; and severa! lights could 
be discerned moving up and down the shore. 

‘They are up and stirring, said Saul, and the whole 
party sat down upon the ground. 

Edward soon beheld a light on the face of the waters 
which moved slowly toward them. At length he heard 
the noise of oars, and the sound of human voices. It 
was not long before a sort of boat resembling a canoe 
struck the beach, and one man, jumping out of it stood 
knee deep in the water, holding the boat with one hand, 
and lifting high a torch with the other that he might see 
who were present. ‘So, Andrew,’ said Saul, ‘ you have 
arrived at last, — what news from the cave? Have the 
gentlemen got back from their evening walk ?’ 

‘ Not yet’ said Andrew, who was a gipsy boy about 





drawer, while the woman of the house was in the other 
room getting her fortune told by one of the party. Be-|| 
sides, Saul had a leg of mutton in a large bag, which he 
had taken from a farmer’s kitchen in the neighborhood. || 

As the gipsies unbound Edward’s face, they praised || 
him highly for keeping silence while the strangers were 
present. 

‘ How could [help it?’ said Edward ‘the handker- 
chief was tied so closely around my mouth that I could 
scarcely breathe, and much less speak.’ 

‘That is very true;’ 
mouth out of sheer kindnessto you. Because we did not | 
want to kill you, if you had spoken.’ 

‘If you want to be kind to me, let me go back to my 
parents,’ said Edward. 

‘We know what is best for you;’ answered Saul, 
‘we shall teach you to get your own living, we “ll make a | 
man of you. You shall learn to eat cornthat you never 
planted, and venison that you never raised.’ 

The party kept the road and travelled fast until near 
midnight, when the moon burst forth from behind the 
clouds, and silvered over rock and tree, hill and tower. - 

Edward saw adark forest ahead, and began to fear 
that there his journey was toend. He had hoped that 
he should be rescued from the gipsies by some means, 
before they had reached their place of abode; but now 
he looked upon his case as desperate. When he heard 
Saul give command to the party to strike off from the | 
road in the direction of this black wood, he felt his heart | 
die within him. He could have wept aloud, but he re-| 
strained himself as much as he could. Sighs and sobs 
burst from his little bosom, for he felt as though he was 
taking the last look at the habitations of civilized men. 
‘Farewell father; farewell mother; Good night, my 
dear sisters,’ said he, ‘ I am going down into the abodes 
of murderers, to dwell with demons, and these eyes 
shall see you no more! Ah! my mother, thy pale and 
anxious countenance is now before me. I see thee weep- 
ing for thy lost Edward. I hear my father sigh in vain; 
and my sisters are looking out upon the plain to catch a 
glimpse of their brother, who shall never take them by 
the hand and lead them to school again.’ 

But the hardened gipsies cared not for the sorrows of 
Edward. They were glad that he was so far removed 
from his father’s house, and they thought they should ' 
soon be able to make him as bad as themselves. They | 
hurried him over the rocky ground, and through a 
marsh in which he lost both his shoes and became cover- 
ed with mire, and wet with water. 

Then they took their way through bushes and briars, 
and Edward’s bare feet were torn by thorns and sadly 
cut by sharp stones. The women began to treat him 
very roughly and scolded him because he did not walk 
so fast as themselves. Poor Edward had never been 
treated in this way before, and he could not help crying. 
When the gipsy children saw Edward wiping the tears 





eighteen years of age, ‘we are afraid they have lost 
their way.’ ‘How!’ said Saul quickly. 

‘ We are afraid they have lost their way in the dark’ 
answered Andrew. ‘Make yourself easy about that,’ 
cried Saul. ‘I willtrust themin the dark,—all that 
they have to fear is too much light.’ The other person 
who came in the boat, sat inthe stern and said nota 
word; but when the party arose and walked toward the 
canoe, Alice cried out to him and said: ‘ why do you not 
get out of the boat you lubber, and make room for some 


said Saul, ‘we tied up your||of us?— You can wait here until the boat returns. 


| We cannot all cross in the first boat.’ 

The man in the stern made no answer but arose slowly 
'and walking to the forward end of the boat, sprang to 
land and walking upto the party embraced one of the 
|old women whom he called mother, and sighing deeply, 


‘dry leaves at a distance from the rest of the company. 
| No one seemed to notice him, or pay him the least atten- 
|tion except his mother who, as she was getting into the 
boat, called out to him and said, ‘ Now ye spiritless loon, 
sit there and count the stars; ideot as you are — curse 
| the day that I bore ye, you useless imp!’ 

Edward wondered what could be the meaning of such 
conduct in the mother of the young man, for notwith- 
|standing the darkness, he could perceive that the youth 
| was handsomer and more active than any other gipsey 
|that he had seen. But he had not much time to make 
|observation as Alice, lifted him into the canoe; and the 


|posite shore. Asthe lake was only half a mile wide, 


saw that here was a narrow passage to a deep cavern 
under the earth and shrunk back as the light broke forth 
from beneath; but Saul said to him: ‘Come my boy, 
you have got home at last. Now you shall rest your- 
self and enjoy a good sleep.’ Edward who really felt 
very tired and sleepy, quietly submitted to be lowered 
|into the cave, and all the rest, descended after him. 
|Our boy now gazed about him with astonishment. He 
| found himself in a large room brilliantly lit up with 
jbrass lamps. A pile of jewelry, silver spoons, tankards, 
{and other valuable articles stood in one corner; anda 
/small table inthe middle of the room, was loaded with 
\books. The floor was paved with large flat stones, but 
|the sides of the cave were ina state of Nature. 

Edward had expected to find this cave filled with 
igipsies and other lawless characters. He was, there- 
fore, agreeably surprised that no human being, save 





The party then halted, and the men talked with each || 


'they were not long in crossing it. When they came to 
land, Saul sent the boat back by Andrew and pushed on||some time. At length, the oldest said: ‘By the mast he 
with the women and children. They went buta short}! is a likely fellow! How would you like to go with me 
distance through the wood before they came to a clump||one trip, my son? I have a clipper that sails in the 
of thick under wood, in the midst of which was a large || wind’s eye and never a king’s vessel can get within long- 
flat stone. Saul storped and lifted this stone. Edward||shot distance of her.’ 





|mysterious young gipsy. Saul then addressed himself 
'to Edward: ‘Here is your home,’said he,‘ you must 
|abide here until you become naturalized to our mode of 
jliving, when you will be allowed to go out withus. Till 
ithen, be careful that youdo not leave the cave, for if 
lyou are found outside of it, any of the party has free 
|permission to kill you; and you know there are those 
|present who would not hesitate to take your life.’ 
| ‘Idon’tsee that itis of any use to you to keep me 
/here,’ replied Edward. ‘I shall only be an expense to 
you. What good does my presence do? You gain noth- 
jing by keeping me.’ 
_ Saul seemed staggered by this very natural ques- 
jtion, and the women appeared to enjoy his embar- 
|rassment vastly. They wanted nothing of Edward 
‘after they had taken his clothes,&and would willingly 
have stained their hands with his innocent blood. 

At last Saul answered: ‘ We will find some use for 
jyou. Butnow you had better goto bed.’ He then pul- 
led aside a rug which hung against one side of the cave, 
jand exposed to view an aperture, large enough for a 
/man to enter with ease. He beckoned to Edward, and 

then presenting him witha taper told him to retire. 
| Edward crept through the hole and soon found himself 
|in a long narrow den, upon the floor of which lay about 
;a dozen sailors fast asleep. Some of these men had 
jbelts with pistols in them, and others were armed with 
|daggers and short swords. Edward wrapped himself in 
ja blanket and lay down upon the earth in the midst of 
|them. He soon fell asleep and did not awake until the 
|nextday, aboutnoon. When he first opened his eyes he 
|did not know where he was; but hearing the gipsies’ 
|voices in the next room, he remembered every thing 
|that had passed. He then determined not to let the gip- 
|sies perceive that he was awake; and as the ssilors bad 
jall gone out and he was entirely alone, began to search 
| for some crevice or opening through which he might es- 
jcape from his dungeon. In groping about, he trod upon 
jabag of money. He stooped down and taking hold of it 
with his hands tried to lift it, but found it too heavy. 
| He now began to conclude that he was in a den of ro 
ibers, and that the gipsies were not the masters of the 
cave. 

Finding no chance of escape, he sat down upon the 
|bag of money and reflected upon his desperate situation. 
| He believed that it was not Saul’s intention to kill him; 
but was inclined to think that he should be sold to some 
| pirate or smuggler and sent beyond sea. This troubled 
|him very much. The poor boy had been harassed and 
|perplexed so much since his capture; he had under- 

gone so much fatigue,and so much distress of mind, 
|that his fortitude began to fail him, and he wept aloud. 
|The gipsies who were drinking and carousing in the 
jother room, shoved aside the rug, and bade Edward 
|come forth. 
He arose and did as they commanded him. When he 
‘entered the lighted room, he perceived that Saul and the 
‘old women were absent. The other gipsy men sat 
around a table, with two white men, drinking and talk- 
ing in high glee. One of the white men appeared to be 
about forty years of age. He was a har¢, weather beat- 





|turned immediately away and sat down upon a bed of||en fellow with large black eyes, red face and long whis- 


|kers. When he spoke his voice sounded like the roar 
lof a cataract, and his eyes flashed like lightning. The 
| other stranger was a young man of a handsome counte- 
jnance and genteel form. He had large blue eyes, a fair 
jcomplexion, and auburn hair which curled in glossy 
|ringlets upon his forehewd. 

When Edward first made his appearance among them 
one of the gipsies told him to swallow a glass of rum to 
|keep up his spirits. Edward answered that he never 
|drank any liquor. 

‘ Pshaw boy !’ cried the gipsy, ‘ you must put off your 
|childish habits and learn to be a man.’ He then poured 


{children and old women being embarked, Saul and An-|| out a glass of brandy and bade Edward swallow it. Ed- 
|drew sat down to the oars and pulled Justily for the op-|| ward shrunk back and declared that he should do no 


such thing. 
The two white men gazed steadfastly at Edward for 


‘LT had rather go home to my parents.’—replied Ed- 
ward. 

‘Fiddle stick!’ cried the sailor, ‘what do you think 

your parents want with you? Go seek your fortune first, 
and carry them home a bag of gold, then they will be 
glad to see you.’ 
- The young man with blue eyes smiled and said: ‘ Do 
you think he could lift a spy-glass, Captain ?’ ‘ The sea- 
air is good for such chickens,’ answered the Captain, 
‘4 few months would put flesh on his bones. You 
know we want a cabin boy.’ 

‘Ay! and afew powder boys.’ said the other. 

‘Good !’ cried the Captain, ‘ Just the thing! We will 
show Saul the silver and his heart will open. What say 
you, boy,do you think you could learn to hand a top- 
gallant sail or becket a royal in one year?’ 

Edward said that he did not wish to go to sea, for sail- 
ors were generally wicked men who did not fear God 








from his eyes they laughed at him and made sport. One 


those who came with him, was present. The rest of the 
party now arrived, and with them came Andrew and the 











and read the Bible. 
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Here the captain burst ont into a roar of laughter|| sick with a fever, would you hate her for being sick ?’ 
which was almost deafening, and said: ‘Well, well, we}| ‘No, I never could hate my mother’ replied the 
shall want a chaplain, you will donicely. What say liew-|| youth. 
tenant Davis, have you gotthe prayer book yet which|| ‘But you would hate her distemper and do all you 
your grandmother gave you?, | could to destroy it, would you not?’ said Edward. 

‘Undoubiedly’ replied Davis, with great gravity, and|| ‘Certainly I should,’ replied the young man. 
drawing down the corners of his mouth. || ‘Well then,’ continued Edward, ‘God hates Sin, the 

‘Weil then’ —said the Captain,‘we can assemble}| distemper with which you are afflicted and he sent his 
our congregation every Sunday on the quarter deck of | son Jesus Christ into the world to save his people from 
the Vulture’ —‘ Where a tin pot stands for an hour-|| their sins. God is willing to save you. Pray to him 
glass and rum for sand,’ interrupted Davis, laughing. | and tell him that you wish to be washed from your 

‘But,’ said the Captain, ‘this little fellow wants look-|/ stains, and he will heal you and make you whole.’ 
ing after. He will eat, I suppose, if he does not drink.’;|| The penitent started with surprise at hearing Ed- 
He then presented Kdward with a large slice of plum-|, ward talk in this way, for he had explained the matter 
cake and said ‘Put that into your bread-basket, young | clearly to the mind of the young man. ‘ 
one ; and hold up your head. That’s right, eat hearty, | ‘How is it,’ said he, ‘that you who seem to be a mere 





The open air revived the spirits of Edward, who for 
four long weeks had been immured under ground ina 
hot,sultry cavern, without being allowed one glimpse of 
the heavens in all that time. ‘How little do people 
know what blessings they enjoy ’ thought he, ‘until they 
have been fora time deprived of them! Oh! liberty 
liberty, how precious art thou tothe freed captive!’ ~’ 

Rudiger stopped a moment to consider which rout he 
had better take; but Edward caught hold of his arm. 
‘Oh! haste! haste!’ said he, ‘let us get away from this 
fearful place before we are caught and put into that aw- 
ful dungeon again.’ Edward trembled very much, and 
began to weep at the idea of returning into the cave 
from which he had just escaped. 

‘How is this!’ said Rudiger smiling, ‘If coming out 
of your prison occasions you to weep and tremble in 





my boy.’ child, should be abie to instruct me who have travelled | 
Edward sat down in one corner of the room, and the | over many parts of the world and seen so much more of 
company went on with their festivity without giving , men and things than you have ?’ é 
any farther trouble. ‘I suppose,’ replied Edward, ‘that you were never in- | 
in the afternoon the sailors went out and left Edward ,;structed in the way of Truth. You might be a very 
alone with the three children; the men having departed}, wise philosopher and yet know nothing about the gos- 
before, with Alice, Mary, and Eleanor. el.’ 


this manner, how great will your sorrow be when you 
have arrived safely home to your parents.’ ‘I know that 


|| 1 behave very much like a child ’—said Edward,’ but —’ 


‘It is very natural,’ interrupted Rudiger, and taking 
the boy by the hand walked rapidly through the thick 
bushes and underwood. 

They soon emerged from this thicket and came out 





The children soon began to teaze Edward. One of,, ‘ How is that possible?’ asked the young man. ‘Do 
them told him that he should be sent off to sea that night,| you know anything of the Biacksmith’s trade?’ said | 
and advised him to eat hearty, for that he would not;| Edward ‘ No, how should I? Inever was brought up to 
get a good meal again in some time as sailors lived upon! any business,’ answered he. 
puddings made of oakum and tar. ‘Yes’ said one of}, ‘ Well,’ continued Edward,’I have seen boys only 
these creatures, ‘and if they get short of provisions on|| eight years old who knew considerable about the trade, 
the voyage, they will roast you on a spit, as you would)! while you, perhaps, would not be able to tell the names | 
a turkey.’ | of the tools. Now, it is so with Religion; any one who} 

Edward, finding that he should have no peace while has never experienced anything of iis efiects, is entirely | 
he remained with these children, drew aside the rug, igvorant about it, although, he may be wise in every 
and retreated into the room where he slept the preced-|' thing else.’ | 
ing night. | ‘I think you are right,’ said the young man — ‘I sup-| 

To his great joy the children did not attempt to follow, pose it is like a person who is born blind. He never can | 
him, and he sat down inthe dark and gloomy apartment,! have any idea of what seeing is.’ 
better satisficd with such adismal place where he could|)| Thus did Edward endeavor to enlighten the mind of 
be alone, than with the lighted room where he was vex- | this interesting young gipsy, and his labors were blessed, 
ed and insulted by the young gipsies. | for ina few days the sorrowful man was made happy in 

He now began to reflect upon the words of the Cap-) the belief that he was accepted by his Maker. It would 
tain, and thought it very probable that he would at-| be beyond my power to give any one an idea of the tran- 
tempt to purchase him ef Saul. He had no deubt that) sports with which the poor fellow hailed the rising of 
Saul would be very glad to sell him to any body who the day star in his heart. His gratitude to Edward 
would offer a good sum of money ; and he shuddered at' knew no bounds, and the little boy became strongly 
the idea of being forced into the company of profane} attached to him in return. 
and boisterous sailors engaged in unlawful trade. He|| Thus passed several weeks. The gipsies came and 
also thought of the anxiety and distress which his pa-; went as usual, and sometimes the cave was filled with 
rents must be in on account of his sudden disappearance.| robbers, smugglers, and vagabonds of every descrip- 
While these gloomy thuughts oecupied his mind, he was | tion. 
tempted to doubt the justice of Providence in suffering, So far from their attempting to do Edward any injury, 
him to be made the prey of the evil minded gipsies;, he became a great favorite with the inmates of the cave; 
but then when he compared the short sufferings of time! and the sailors would often bring him little presents, and 
with the joys of eternitv, he felt soothed with the con- make great professions of good will toward him. 
viction ‘ that all things would work together for good’ But Edward sighed for liberty and home. Nothing 
and that the hand of Omnipotence would be ever un-, could reconcile him to the company of wicked people, 
derneath to support him through sorrow, pain, and; and he longed for an opportunity to escape from them. 
death. A ray of light broke in upon his soul and there), Besides, he believed that Saul had sold him to the smug- 
did he kneel upon the cold earth and pray that God gling captain, and as the latter talked of going to sea | 
would preserve his mind untainted by the evil examples soon, he was in daily expectation of being summoned to 
of those amoag whom his lot was cast. | attend him. 

As he finished this prayer, he heard a deep sigh) Edward had retired to rest one night in the inner 
which seemed to come from the farther corner of the) cave. He was awakened from asound sleep by his 
den. Hestarted and looked eagerly in the directions! friend, the good gipsy, whose name was Rudiger. 
from which the sound proceeded, but it was so dark||‘ Come Edward! arise!’ said he,‘and gain your free- 
that he could not see anything. dom.’ 

‘ Who is there ?’ said he. The words smote upon the ear of Edward like a voice 

‘The most unlappy of men,’ was answered by a mild from Heaven. He started upon his feet and in a deliri- 
but distressed voice. ||um of joy cried out —‘ How! when! Is itso!’ Rudi- 

‘ Are you a prisoner here like myself?’ said Edward. ger iniormed him that every one was absent from the 

‘fam indeed a prisoner,’ replied the other, ‘but not, cave excepting the three children and a drunken sailor, 
such a prisoner as you. Both my soul‘and body are in| all of whom were asleep. ‘I have determined’ said 
bondage.’ || Rudiger, ‘ to leave the cave forever and seek some other 

‘Ido not know that I understand you said Edward | employment, and you shall go with me. Lam pefectly 
but your voice sounds like that of the young man who) acquainted with every part of the country, for in my 
came with the canoe last night.’ ‘You have guessed) days of sin I used to take the lead in all our excursions. 
rightly,’ answered the other, moving to the side of Ed-; You must step softly. The sailor lies on the floor in the 
ward. ‘Iamthe young man whose mother talked so lighted room. We shall be forced to step over him.’ 
roughly to him last night.’ | Edward was so impatient that Rudiger was hardly 

‘Why did she use you so?’ asked Edward. |, able to detain him long enough to make preparations for 

‘Becanse,’ said the other, ‘I have for some time refus-| the journey. 
ed to join with them in their prowling excursions.’ | Rudiger tied a scrip around Edward’s waist and filled 

‘Tam very glad to hear it’ replied Edward, ‘I hope! it with bread and cold meat. He then fastened a belt 
that you see the evil of their ways.’ |, around his own middle and thrust two loaded pistols into 

‘Alas!’ said the youth,I believe that Ido; butstill I)| it. ‘Now,’ said he to Edward,‘ Come forth.’ Edward 
know not how to proceed. I cannot desert my poor un-|| shoved aside the rug and emerged into the lighted room. 
happy mother— I have tried to persuade her to abandon || The sailor lay across the passage snoring most melodi- 
her course of life, but all in vain. I receive nothing but), ously, and Edward in his eagerness to step out of the 
curses for my pains; and indeed, have committed so|| sleeping-room trod upon one of his arms which was ex- 
many crimes and they sit so heavy on my conscience|| tended upon the floor. The sailor awoke and grasped 
that I feel I deserve all the ill treatment which I receive|| Edward by the leg. Rudiger drew a pistol and took de- 
at the hands of my fellow-criminal.’ liberate aim at the sailor’s head. ‘ Don’t fire!’ said Ed- 


‘Iam very much pleased to hear you talk so,’ replied|| ward, ‘he is too drunk todo anything,’ and he jerked | 


Edward, ‘Iam glad to find there is one person in this|| his leg away leaving one leg of his trowsers in the sai- 

horrible place that is afraid to do evil. If you repent of|| lor’s hands. 

your sins, God will forgive you. Did you never pray?t’|} ‘Ha! you Iubber!’said the fellow with an oath,’ if 
‘I dare not do it’ said the other, 1am too wicked to!|| my grapplings had held, I should have carried you by 

pray. I have got a Bible which I read sometimes; but}| the board.’ 

that book says that God hates sin and therefore he must}; But Rudiger and Edward did not stop to hear what 

hate me.’ he had tosay. They clambered up and removed the 
‘ No-no-’ said Edward,’ you are all wrong. God hates|| stone from the cave’s mouth. They replaced it again 

sin but he is the sinner’s friend. If your mother were|| with care as soon as they got out. 








into the great forest. 

Edward perceived that Rudiger looked about him 
with great caution, and started several times when the 
wind rustled among the dry leaves. 

‘Are we in much danger?’ asked Edward. 

‘We are liable to be interrupted,’ replied Rudiger. 

‘ : 

By whom ?’ said Edward. 

‘Blue Jackets, answered Rudiger and quickened his 
pace considerably, almost dragging Edward afier him. 

‘Oh! I shall be so glad!’ said Edward, ‘if I get once 
more s:ife home again. ‘ My sisters, too, will be so hap- 
py!’ ‘Do not talk, my son’ said Rudiger mildly, ‘We 
are passing a rubber’s cave.’ 

Edward took the hint and remained entirely silent. 
They next reached the lake. The canoe was moored a 
short distance from the shore. Rudiger darted into the 
water and swam off to it. He cut the cables and sculled 
the boat to land. Edward sprang on board, and sat 
down in the head of the boat. Rudiger pushed off and 
skulled for the opposite shore. 

They had just reached the middle of the lake when 
the report of a pistol was heard. Edward gave a cry of 
terror. ‘Fear nothing,’ said Rudiger, ‘their balls can- 
not reach us.’ 

‘Whose balls?’ asked the little boy. ‘Get up and 
look over toward the shore which we have just left’ 


'\said Rudiger. Edward arose and looking in the direec- 


tion pointed out, saw a dozen torches on the strand moy- 
ing up and down, and distinctly heard the smuggling 
Captain exclaim: ‘ Yes, by all that’s sacred, my boy is 
gone! There’s twenty guineas lost in one night, but hur- 
ry with the raft. We may be able to overhaul them 
yet. 

_ ‘Pm afraid they will catch us,’ said Edward, bursting 
into tears. 

‘Fear nothing from them,’ cried Rudiger. ‘I now 
know where they are; they cannot come upon me by 
surprise — The danger is over, unless we should meet 
the gipsy party.’ 

As Radiger spoke these words, the boet struck the 
beach. The night was exceedingly dark, and Edward 
was surprised that Rudiger should be able to shape his 
course with so much exactness. But Rudiger did not 
|immediately leave the canoe, and when Edward, who 
| was all impatience, arose to jnmp out, he said ‘ Stop, my 
ibuy, not so fast.’ He looked toward Rudiger for an ex- 
|planation, but Rudiger was listening as closely as if life 
jand death depended upon the moment. Edward did not 
jdare tospeak. He sat in the bows of the canoe with 
|his eyes fixed upon Rudiger while every limb trembled 
like an aspen leaf. Suddenly he felt a hand grasp him 
\firmly by one arm. He gave a loud scream which was 
|heard above the report of Rudiger’s pistol which went 
loff at the instant. He felt his arm released from the 
||stranger’s hand, and heard something fall heavily into 
|the water. ‘The canoe was shoved off in an instant by 
|| Rudiger, and the whole gipsy party set up a ioud cry of 

surprise and indignation, as they rushed into the water 
||to seize the boat. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed Rudiger, ‘I thought 
||[ heard you in the bushes,’ and he sculled the boat 
||rapidly out into the deep water, when he stopped and 
|\said to Edward: ‘We are now safe, it depends upon 
ourselves in great measure whether we continue so.’ 

The voice of Alice was now heard crying out from 
the shore and loading Rudiger with all the curses which 
the English language affords. 

‘Ye whimpering, whining, heartless booby !’ exclaim- 
ed she, ‘that Saul should die by the hand of sucha 
thing as you. I'll tear your eyes out when [ catch you, 
ye murdering Jout!, ‘I’ve killed Saul,’ said Rudiger 
solemnly. ‘ Poor fellow he has gone to his long account 
unprepared— But Islew him inagood and righteous 
cause.’ 

Rudiget then told Edward that he need be under no ap- 
prehensions, ‘for,’ said he, ‘the night is dark and we 
are not visible from the shore. I will run the boat up 
into a small creek at one end of the lake, and when we 
land, we can strike off through the woods, and one 
mile’s walk will bring us into the highway. 
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Edward liked the plan very much, and Rudiger was 


laying the boat round, when he saw a dark body float- ‘nie sensations so powerful that his limbs seemed to 


ing he water within pistol shot of the canoe. It 
a eels toward them. He was not Jong in doubt, 
for he began to hear humarrvoices. He knew it was “y 
smugglers’ raft manned with sailors. Now, een 

whispered Rudiger, ‘ Be silent on the peril of your life, 
while I gently propel the boat forward.’ Rudiger then 
tried his best to gain his distance, but just as Edward 
was thanking Heaven for his miraculous escape, one of 
the sailors bawled out ‘Sail O!’ ‘ We are discovered 

said Rudiger, ‘ but I think we can outsail them,’ and he 
tugged lustily at the oar. The Captain’s voice was 
then heard, ‘Bring to!’ said he, ‘ur 1 will send you a 
shower of lead!’ This made Edward quake, but Rudi- 

nly increased his exertions. 

oTrhe sailors set upacry, and swore bitterly. They 
commanded Rudiger and Edward to surrender. Still 
Rudiger pressed on and spoke not a word, aM 

Then Edward heard the Captain exclaim: ‘Aim| 
high ! lift your pieces, and try not to kill the boy — fire !’ 

The waters were suddenly lit up by a sheet of flame 
from the raft, and the report of their pistols echoed 

gh the forest. 

“a balls whizzed through the air near the heads 
of Rudiger and Edward. One bullet struck the oar 
which Rudiger was using, but no farther mischief was 
done. ‘Try it again!’ cried the fearless gipsy, and he 
laughed his enemies to scorn. The sailors now reload- 
ed their pistols and kept up a constant fire at the canoe. 
Several balls struck the side of the boat, and Edward 
expected every moment to see his friend fall; but Rudi- 
ger plied his oar with the utmost coolness, and in a short 
time, the canoe was lost to the view of the sailors in the 
surrounding darkness. Rudiger then struck off in a) 
new direction, while the sailors kept discharging their 
pistols in the same course. Much lead spattered in the| 
water to no purpose, for the continued flashing of their 
arms prevented the mariners from descrying the boat’s| 
wake until she was completely out of their reach. But 
anew danger now presented itself. There was an old 
boat which, on account of its leaky condition, had been | 
long abandoned by the gipsies, and which lay on the 
shore under a jutting point of land almost covered up by | 
bushes and drifted leaves. 

When Rudiger stopped a moment to take breath after 
his violent exertions to escape the smugglers, he heard 
the voices of the gipsies in the direction of the spot 
where the old boat lay. He, at once, concluded that the 
party on shore were engaged in launching the old boat 
and he knew that if they succeeded in doing so, it would 
not take them long to come up with the canoe, as he 
had but one miserable oar, while the old boat was provi- 
ded with six. a 

But a stout heart never despairs. ‘It is hard,’ said 
Rudiger, ‘if Icannot be persevering in a good cause 
when I have so often braved every danger in a bad one.’ || 

‘What can we do?’ cried Edward in great constern- | 
ation, ‘If we go back to the shore from whence we came, 
apart of the smugglers are there. We cannot land on | 
this side, and if we strike out for the creak you spoke of, | 
it is a long distance off, and the big boat will overtake 
us before we get haif way there !’ 

Rudiger leaned upon his oar and looked steadfastly at | 
Edward. Aftera moment’s silence he said: ‘ Arc you 
afraid to die?’ The voice of the young man was very) 
solemn and impressive. Edward was struck with his 
manner. He answered not. Rudiger went on: ‘It was) 
you who first led me into the path of grace. You told 
me that Religion was a never failing support in times of | 
affection and at the hour of Death. Oh, Edward! Ed- 
ward! itis at such a timeas this that our faith in God} 
is tried, If you despair, how can J hope ?’ 

This reproof penetrated to the heart of the sensitive! 
boy. He hushed his fears and cast his hope upon him | 
who is ‘mighty to save’ — He saw that Rudiger had!) 
never doubted the good providence of God, while he) 
had wavered. He then understood the meaning of that} 
scripture which says: ‘ The first shall be last, and the 
last shall be first.’ Rudiger now prepared for a vigor- 
ous retreat — the shout of exultation was heard from the 
shore as the gipsies plunged their boat into the sparkling 
wave ; when a new scene followed. A blaze of light 
broke forth the rear of the gipsy party. 

The forest seemed to be teeming with armed men — 
their weapons flashed in the torch-light. The hasty 
trampling of their footsteps was heard, and louder than 
the screams of the routed gipsies was the hoarse voice of 
Henry Waldon, urging his follcwers to the charge while 
his sinewy arm scattered the disastered vagrants like 
chaff before the whirlwind. 

On he came more furious than the lioness rushing to 
the rescue of her captured young. His companions has- 
tened to surround the flying gipsies, determined that not 
one should escape. 

What said Edward then? Did he spring upon his 
feet in an ecstacy of joy and shout aloud with transport? 
No. His heart which had nerved to meet danger in 
every shape; even death itself, seemed to be overpower- 
ed with this sudden change in his prospects. The de- 
liverance was so unexpected ; and the presence of that 





membrance of all that he had suffered since his capture, 


ose their vigor, his head sunk on his breast, and he softly 
murmured: ‘’Tis my father’s voice —he will take me 
in his arms once more.’ 

Rudiger turned his eyes upward to Heaven and after 
pouring forth his gratitude to God, made for the shore 
with all speed. Edward saw his father standing upon 
the beach, and beheld Alice bound hand and fout pros- 
trate before him. Hecalled out to his parent. Henry 
knew the voice and ran into the water to receive him as 
the boat came up. 

In a moment the father and son were locked in each 
other’s embrace. 

The captive gipsies now knew that Edward was the 
son of their conqueror. As they came up out of the 
water together. Alice caught hold of Edward’s skirt 
with her shackeled hands and implored him to intercede 
for her with his father. ‘You know, my son,’ said she, 
‘that I have always been your best friend. Do, for mer- 
cy’s sake persuade your father to set me at liberty !’ 
Thus did this vile wretch who had strove to injure the 
captive boy and often insisted upon his death, care to 
urge claims upon his gratitude ! hus did this coward- 
ly monster shrink from the approaching fate which she 
so richly deserved. But judgment and justice took their 
course. The gipsies were punished with the utmost 1ig- 
or of the law. 

Let us turn from them, and inform ‘the reader how 
Henry Waldon came to appear at this critical juncture. 
He had gone almost distracted when his little son first 
disappeared. His wife and children had done nothing 
but weep and sigh during Edward’s absence. But 
Henry sought his boy in every part of the country. He 
at length gave up the pursuit, and mourning him as dead, 
was returning home when in a small village, he saw the 
gipsy party, and Edward’s bat was on the head of one of 
the old women. - He recognized it at once, and he no 
longer doubted that his boy was alive and in captivity. 
He kept his eye on the gipsies, informed the villagers of 
his discovery, and besought them to join him in a plan 
which he had formed for recovering his lost son. 

The men all turned out with alacrity, and having ar- 
med themselves, waited until night, when the gipsies 
moved homeward. 

Their pursuers kept close in their rear, but not so 
close as to be discovered by the vagrants. 

In passing through the forest, Henry and his compan- 
ions, for a short time lost the run of the gipsy party, but 
when the firing took place on the lake, the report of the 
smugglers’ pistols served as a guide to direct them to the 
spot where the party were. Henry came upon them 
justas they had launched the old boat, and seeing no 
chance of crossing the lake was afraid he should lose 
them after all. He gave directions to his men to light 
their torches and surround the gipsies. Just then a gip- 
sy boy was taken by one of the villagers who had strag- 
gled away from the main body. This boy was question- 
ed. He confessed that Edward was alive and on the 
lake in a canoe, and also that the gipsies were about go- 
ing in pursuit of him. 

Henry Waldon heard no more. He gave orders to 
charge atonce. He ledthe van, andthe reader has al- 
ready been informed what followed. 

Edward was borne home in triumph. He reached the 
house of his parents the next evening. There was no 
sleep in the Waldon house that night. 

All was joy and congratulation. Edward’s school- 
fellows flew to welcome him; Mr Finn the schoolmaster 
was there; Rudiger was hailed with uncontrolled en- 
thusiasm — and He who had wrought good out of evil 
was not forgotten, for as the parson Mr Willis, shook 
Edward by the hand he said ‘God has been merciful to 
thee my son,’ and the loud anthem of praise shook the 
very roof of the mansion. Henry took Rudiger into 


of the Red Sea, and the tortuous, barren ways of the 
desert; they lifted up their voices in the praise of Josh- 
ua, who had commanded the sun to stand still upon Gib- 
eon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon; and at the 
shout of whose army the walls of Jerico had fallen to 
the ground. 
In England the streets were deserted, the fields half 
tilled, the villages were silent, the festive halls of the 
barons’ castles were cold and solitary, wives were as 
widows, and maidens as cloistered nuns. But there was 
a different scene in Palestine. Its arid sands glittered 
with shining armor; and the turban of the infidel, and 
the scymetar of the Saracen, were picturesquely and 
stirringly blended with the crested helmet of the Chris- 
tian warrior, and the twanging bow o/ the unerring 
archer. By day, the Christians fought for possession of 
the holy sepulchre ; and at night, in the revelry of their 
cups, they boasted of the prowess of their arms. 
In the tent of the Baron of Beverly there sat two 
knights, brothers in arms and brothers in blood, Sir 
Hubert Delignon and Sir Robert Delignon. It had been 
aday of glorious conflict. Richard had been on that 
day more than himself; he had fought, as it were, by in- 
spiration, and the spirit of the crusade had developed 
itself in all its terror. In the Baron of Beverley’s tent 
| the tongue of the boaster was heard. 
‘Come, brother Hubert,’ cried the younger Delignon, 
‘move the wine cup hither, thine arm is not quite so 
weary as mine. Thou hast had more mercy on the 
infidels to day than I have.’ 
‘Mercy on the infidels?’ exclaimed Sir Hubert, ‘ if 
the slaughter of sixteen of the miscreants by mine own 
arm be mercy, then I have been merciful.’ 
‘So, brother, then thou canst number thy victims! 
thou hadst time for arithmetic as well as valor,’ 
‘ Brother Robert, provoke me not, thou knowest that 
my anger, when once excited, is not easily staid till it 
hath had its full complement of revenge.’ 

“ Revenge!’ exclaimed the other, ‘ nono, you will not 
| Stoop to revenge for a jesting taunt; cume, brother, your 


| hand, your hand.’ 


The Baron of Beverley observed a gathering frown 
on the brow of Hubert, and knowing the violence of his 
temper, endeavored to divert his attention. ‘Come, we 
must not darken our laurels by scowls and clouds be- 
|tween brothers. What will the lovely Isabella say, if 
she hears of these idle quarrels. Ye had conflicts, when 
at home, for the honor of her hand, and now when ye 
should be gathering a rich harvest of glory abroad, ye 
are wasting your precious time in idle jangling and vain 
squabblings.’ 

The Baron of Beverley was a well-meaning man, but 
he did not fully apprehend the character of the two 
brothers. Hvbert was dark, mysterious, revengeful and 
brutal; he was altogether without wit in himself, and 
totally inapprehensive of it in others. But Robert was 
gay, light-hearted, reckless of what he said or did, till 
he found that st was painful to another, and then he was 
ready enough to recall what he had said, and, if possible, 








his shop and learnt him his business. The good sipsy | 
still lives and is a thriving mechanic and very pious 
man. 

Edward is the father of a fine family, and the pastor of 
a church in Northumberland. W. 





THE SILVER CRUCIFIX. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘RANK AND TALENT.’ 


When the troups of Richard, and the wealth of the 
nation had embarked for the Holy Land, the whole 
kingdom seemed deserted, as though a pestilence had 
raged through its coasts. Old men and women, and 
boys of tender age, were all that remained. The hearts 
of the aged were sinking within them, and the bosom of 
the maiden heaved with regret that she had suffered her 
lover to depart, even upon the holy expedition. But the 
priests promised victory, and glory, and a triumphant 
return; they spake with confidence of the righteous 
cause: they spake of the miracles which had been 
wrought for the people of God in all ages; they led the 


to undo what he had done. The one was too prone to 
remember, and the other was too prone to forget. That 
two brothers of such different character should be enam- 
oured of the same lady, it is difficult to imagine: but so 
it was, and the younger had been the successful suitor, 
This disappointment had embittered the soul of Sir 
Hubert, and every playful word that was uttered by his 
brother seemed to him like the language of insolvent 
triumph. The Baron of Beverley had married Ethelin- 
da, the elder sister of the lady Isabella Matravers, and 
being more advanced in years than these rival brothers, 
though inferior tothem in understanding, did not hesi- 
tate to dictate to them with almost parental authority. 
And, as whatever had passed away from his own mind 
or resentments seemed to him, also departed from the 
thoughts of all others therein concerned, he soon forgot 
the quarrel of the brothers. It was enough for him to 
have uttered a wise admonition. 


Far otherwise was it with Sir Hubert Delignon. The 
recollection of his disappointment rankled in his bosom, 








thoughts back to the days, in which the Almighty had 








parent whom he had not seen in so long a time, the re- 





guided the children of Israel, through the deep channels 


and the mockery of his volatile brother, which had some 
little foundation in truth, sank into his soul with all the 
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weight and annoyance of a studied and malignant insult. 
It was in vain that the Baron of Beverley had exhorted 
and persuaded, not a word of reconciliation passed the 
lips of Sir Hubert. The spirit of resentment glowed in 
his bosom, and he was fully resolved to take signal 
vengeance on his lively and facetious brother. 

-The siege of Jerusalem was raised, and the European 
armies were withdrawn from the shores of Asia; and 
the lion-hearted Richard was, asis well known, detained 
a prisoner by the meanness of Leopold. In the little 
band which accompanied the high-spirited prince, were 
the brothers, Hubert and Robert. Assoon as the prince 
was seized, Robert, with a lover’s impatience, was has- 
tening homeward, when the crafty Hubert said: ‘If 
my most loyal brother has not sufficient zeal for his liege 
sovereign to submit to a ‘temporary banishment let him 
hasten home; but let him at the same time say to all en- 
quirers in England, that Hubert cannot so easily forget 
his king.’ 

This speech was made in the chapel of a convent, 
and near the altar, on which was lying a copy of the 
Holy Gospel. Ina moment, even before Hubert was 
aware of the action, the mailed hand of Robert Delignon 
had seized the book, and pressing it fervently to his lips, 
he knelt before the altar, and said, ‘ By this holy book, 
by the Holy Spirit which inspired it, by the Redeemer 
whom it reveals, and by the God to whom it leads, I 
swear not to‘leave this country alive, till my lawful sove- 
reign is restored to liberty, and to his loving and loyal 
subjects.’ 

Hubert affected to be deeply moved at the vehemence 
of his brother’s language, and the solemnity of his tone. 
‘ Brother,’ said he,‘ what have you done! Did I doubt 
your loyalty? Why have you so seriously regarded a 
mere jest. Alack, I fear that your friends in England 
will fancy that you have forgottenthem. And who now 
shall carry back to Beverley, and to the fair dames who 
grace its towers, the message of Robert’s love and 
loyalty ?’ 

The younger brother paused and trembled; he had 
gone too far to retract. He could not unsay his oath; 
but Hubert was not bound by an oath, and Robert knew 
not the craftiness of his brother. After a little hesita- 
tion, Robert drew from his bosom asmall silver crucifix. 
and kneeling like a suppliant, said, ‘ Hubert, take with 
you this holy emblem, shew it to the fair dames at Bevel- 
ry, and tell them that religion and loyalty detain their 
vassal here. Hubert, you are not bound by oath, you 
may return, you must return. Your brother prays, begs, 
implores, commands you to return. You cannot refuse 
him, no— no you cannot.’ 

Hubert affected, after much resistance, to be persuaded. 
He took the silver crucifix anddeparted. He exulted in 
the success of his stratagem, and laughed at the weak- 
ness and simplicity of his brother. A few days brought 
Hubert to Beverley castle. The Baron had not yet 
returned. 

Early one morning, when the Baroness of Beverley 
and the lady Isabella Matravers had just commenced 
their orisons in the chapel of the castle, Sir Hubert, 
disguised as a pilgrim, made his appearance at the castle 
gate, and demanded to see the ladies, as he had a mes- 
sage of great importance to deliver, which could not be 
delivered to any one else. 

The only centinel which the castle could boast at this 
time was an old gardener, whose name was Andrew, 
and who was commonly called Master Andrew Garden- 
er. To the demand of the stranger, Master Andrew 
very deliberately replied, ‘ By the mass, but our ladies 
are invisible, unless ye have a fancy to walk into the 
chapel, where you may see them at their devotions; but 
ye will have no conference with them belike, till matins 
is over.’ 

‘But I must have conference with them, and that 
forthwith ; so I pray you, Master Centinel, to set your 
best foot foremost, and call them from the chapel, and 
tell them that one is here who bringeth news from the 
Holy Land. 

At hearing this, Andrew opened his mouth and his 
eyes wide with astonishment; and spreading the palms 
of his hands upward, he said: ‘ The Virgin speed thee, 


good traveller, and what news may ye bring from thence? 
Are the infidels exterminated from the face of the earth, 
and is the holy sepulchre jin keeping of the Christians ? 
For so prophesieth our good father Martin.’ 

‘ The prophecies of father Martin are not always ac- 
complished, I trow,’ said the mock pilgrim; ‘ the holy 
sepulchre is yet in the keeping of the infidels, and is 
likely to remain so. ButI must see thy mistress; so 
come, let me have no farther let or hinderance.’ 
Andrew abated his tone of exultation, and said, ‘ Ah, 
well a day ! if ye bring no better news than that, ye will 
not become a welcome messenger.’ 

‘ But if I bring worse news: what then?’ 

‘ Worse news,’ exclaimed Andrew, ‘ and what worse 
would ye bring? Hath all the best blood in Christen- 
dom been shed for nought? And I pray ye, if I may 
make so bold, bring ye news of our good Baron, and of 
the gay Sir Robert, and the grave Sir Hubert. Are 
they living ?’ 

While Andrew was speaking, father Martin made 
his appearance. He had just finished the performance 
of matins, and was issuing forth from the castle to carry 
spiritual consolation to the sick and the aged, who were 
unable to attend at the chapel. When he saw the pil- 
grim in conferenee with Andrew, he paused, and said to 
the stranger: ‘ Good pilgrim, what message bring ye to 
our solitary and deserted halls ?’ 

‘Messages of joy to some, and of woe to others. 
Know you this crucifix ?’ 

Sir Hubert handed the silver crucifix to the priest, 
who received it with lowly reverence. ‘’Tis the very 
same which Sir Robert Delignon took with him into the 
Holy Land. Is the good knight no more? Has he 
fallen by the sword of the infidels ?’ 

‘ He has not perished bodily by the sword, but his soul 
hath perished by the wiles of the unbelieving ones. A 
Syrian damsel hath allured him from his Christian faith, 
and from his fealty to his betrothed lady,’ 

The priest started with horror and incredulity ; but 
the evidence of the crucifix overcame the latter, while 
it strengthened the former feeling. The false pilgrim 
departed. Father Martin, forgetful of all other charges, 
hastened back to the castle, to tell the sad news to the 
fairladies. But fearing the violence and shock of sud- 
den grief, he prepared them first with a long extempore 
homily on the mysteriousness of the ways of Providence, 
and on the duty of submission to the will of Heaven; 
and at length, when their minis were sufficiently irri- 
tated and excited, he told the dreadful tale of Sir Robert 
Delignon’s apostacy from the Christian faith, and, to 
corroborate his story, produced the silver crucifix. And 
the lady Isabella Matravers took it into her hand, and 
looked attentively at it, and said, ‘ He would not have 
parted with this, but with his life or with his faith.’ 

And she gave the crucifix back into the hand of father 
Martin, and she covered her face and held down her 
head. And the holy man was silent, and the baroness 
was silent, in sad expectation of a heart-rending scene 
of bursting grief. But after a few minutes, the lady 
Isabella uncovered her face, and lifted up her head; and 
there was no tear on her cheek, nor paleness on her lip, 
nor dimness on her eye, and her limbs trembled not, nor 
was her voice agitated, when she said, ‘ God’s will be 
done.’ 

The priest and the baroness looked at each other with 
astonishment, and they turned to speak to the lady Isa- 
bella, and to commend her fortitude; but she waved her 
hand, as if tocommand silence ; and she smiled courte- 
ously and calmly upon them, as if to thank them for 
their kind attention. 

On the following day Sir Hubert Delignon, in his own 
character, and clad in his brightest armor, rode up to 
Beverley castle, and was welcomed with that hospitality 
which had ever distinguished the noble mansion. Sir 
Hubert announced the speedy arrival of the baron, who 
was but a very few hours behind his gallant herald. 

Then the hall of the banquet was opened, and there 
was revelling, and joy, and exultation. And among the 
high-born maidens, who graced that festivity with their 
presence, none was gaycr and more light-hearted than 
the lovely Isabella Matravers. Her brow seemed free 








from care, and her bright eyes laughed, as if they had 
never known the bitterness of a tear. Sir Hubert was 
astonished, was enraptured, was enamored. He offered 
his hand to the lovely one in the dance. There was 
gracefulness in her movements, lightness in her step, 
and joy in her eye. And there was wonder among all 
the beholders, who knew of the loves of Sir Robert 
Delignon and the lady Isabella Matravers. 

But higher still did their wonder rise, when, after the 
lapse of a few days, Sir Hubert was seen kneeling at the 
altar, and plighting his troth to the fair Isabella. The 
priest joined their hands and gave his blessing; but 
God’s blessing was not there. 

The hall of the banquet was opened again. The full 
tide of gratulation was pouring in upon bride ahd bride- 
groom. All eyes were fixed upon the lovely bride, but 
they saw not the modest blush, and the downcast look. 
There were only the light laugh and,the wandering eye. 
But the laugh was lighter than before, and the eye was 
more unsteady; and ths guests gazed upon each other, 
but spoke not. And when the baron of Beverley took 
her by the hand to speak his congratulations, the lady 
roughly and rudely refused the proffered courtesy, and 
uttered a shout of ideot laughter, which told the assem- 
bled guests that reason had renounced its sway. The 
festivity of the day was no more. One by one, the 
guests departed in silence; and the treacherous knight, 
Sir Hubert Delignon, bewailed his blindness, that he 
had not seen that which might have been suspected, but 
which was now too obvious to be concealed. He now 
no longer exulted in the vengeance which he had taken 
on his brother, but, in the selfishness of his spirit, la- 
mented the calamity which had fallen on himself. 

All means were tried to restore the lovely one to the 
exercise of reason; the ministrations of religion, the 
skill of the physician, and the appliances of superstition ; 
but all were tried in vain. 

Time passed on. The Baroness of Beverley, deplor- 
ing her sister’s calamity, gradually sank under the 
oppression, and left the Baron a widower. Sir Hubert 
Delignon, by means of the Baron’s weakness and apathy, 
became the real lord of the castle. The domestics obeyed 
his commands, and consulted his humors, and moved at 
hisnod. The poor idiot wife received gradually less 
and less attention; she was fed and clothed, but not 
daintily nor gaily. She was not visited nor watched. 
Sir Hubert seldom saw her, and seldom thought of her. 
Her apartment was in a remote and lofty turret in the 
castle, from whence the villagers sometimes heard her 
singing snatches of romantic ditties, or chanting the 
music of the church. There was one, and but one indi- 
vidual who did not forsake her. Father Martin was her 
only earthly friend. By visiting the sick, and minister- 

ing to the poor, the sensibilities of his heart were kept 
| ative. He would pray aloud in her hearing, and endeavor 
|by the soothing and awakening tones of devotion, to 
|arouse her mind to feeling, or to calm the troubled bil- 
|lows of her soul. He would hold before her unsteady 
| gaze, for hours together, the silver crucifix, which had 
| borne false witness against her lover; and sometimes he 
| would almost fancy that he saw in her lovely eyes the 
moist traces of a falling tear, and the glimmerings of 
awakened thought. But the brightness died away, and 
the tear-drop fell not. 





The lion-hearted Richard was restored to his people, 
and they all rejoiced, save Sir Hubert Delignon. He 
;thought of his injured brother, and the cowardice of 
guilt made him tremble. Sir Robert came; but oh, how 
,altered! Months had done with him the work of years. 
‘He was no longer an object of dread. The children of 
\ the village fled from him, the dogs barked at him; the 
,old men stared at him, the young men laughed at him; 
;the porter scowled at him, and would have thrust him 
‘from the castle gates; but Father Martin recognized 
;himand called him by name. The holy man, witha 
‘look of mild reproach, held before the supposed apos- 
‘tate the silver crucifix. Eagerly did the miserable man 
| seize the sacred emblem, and devoutly kneeling did he 
||press it to his lips. Then he looked up and said: ‘Is 
'! she living?’ And the heart of the good priest swelled 
jin his bosom, so that he could not speak: but he took Sir 
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Robert by the hand, and led him to the turret where Isa- 
bella sat in unfelt solitude. As the door opened, the 
voice of the lady was heard, softly and sweetly singing 
‘Q! Santissima” The entrance of her lover disturbed 
her not. The hymn was ended, and the lover was at 
the feet of his mistress, bathing her hand with his tears. 
And he held before her the silver crucifix, and then did 
she know the hand which held it; and the fountain of 
her tears was unsealed, and she wept. The good priest 
feared the full developement, and he parted them. 
They had parted to meet no more on earth. 





Poctryp. 


THE DEATH OF CLAPPERTON. 
BY I. M’LELLAN, JR. 








Original. 





The same evening he fell into a slumber, from which he awoke in 
much perturbation, and said he had heard with great distinctness, 
the tolling of an English funeral bell. — Account of the sickness 
and death of Capt. Clupperton in Africa, 

Night o’er the desert reigns ! 
And yet no slumber shuts this feverish eye. 
O balmy sleep, haste on thy silent wings, 
And steep my fainting soul in blissful dreams! 
Life wanes apace —and no dear friend is here, 
To quench the burning fever of this brow 
With water from the brook. 


No moon shines on the desert — 
And the faint glimmer of the twinkling stars 
Is almost swallowed in Night’s awful gloom. 
And how profoundly still! save when the breeze 
Sighs through the desert shrub its harplike dirge, 
Or when the drowsy camel starts to hear 
The fierce hywna’s melancholy cry, 

Or tawny lion’s roar. 


I dreamed of home last night, 

And that I was a happy boy again — 

I saw the low, white cottage of my youth, 

And its blue smoke rise o’er its sheltering woods. 

I heard my mother singing at the door 

Some old familiar song of other days — 

And thought I knelt at our clear, bubbling brook, 
And slaked this burning thirst. 


And in my dream, I heard a tolling bell 
Heralding some poor mortal to the grave. 
Well did I know that pealing sabbath bell 
Which called so oft my lagging step to church. 
Would it might knell the burial of these bones! 
Vain wish !— for ine no christian bell shall sound, 
Nor christian prayer arise, nor holy hymn, 
When in the sod I rest! 


Would that the churchyard — green and old, 
Where lie the mouldering ashes of my race, 
And mid whose funeral urns, and ancient slabs 
So often I have rambled when a child, 
Might yet receive this worn and dying frame 
Within its sacred bound! 


There by the weeping willow, 
Kept ever verdant by the sparkling brook, 
How sweet to lean this aching head in sleep, 
And take my rest in consecrated ground ! 
There might a humble tablet bear my name, 
And tears be shed, and flowers grow thick around. 





There is a chaste simplicity in these lines, which will render them, 
we think, admired. Any thing which comes from the pen of the 
author of that sweet hymn, commencing 


I love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 


cannot fail of being appreciated. — Ep. 
MY FAVORITE ROCK. 


WRITTEN JuLy 8, 1804. 





Original. 





Dear, favorite Rock, my chosen humble seat, 
Covered with moss, by trees obscured from sight, 
Once more your rustic form I gladly greet 
Just as the dew-fall speaks the coming night. 


The evening breezes and the gurgling rill, 
Blending their melodies, now reach my ear, 

The birds’ soft music from the distant hill 
Dies in sweet accents on the balmy air. 


*Tis true my bosom is not void of care, 
The griefs of others, too, corrode my breast, 
But to this rock, at ‘sunset,’ I repair, 





Here the warm sigh, without restraint ascends, 
Nor curious eyes the conscious blush require, 

These trees, and shrubs, and flowers are all my friends, 
And love, and confidence, and peace inspire. 


Here can reflection a pure joy impart, 
Which in the crowd is banished from the mind, 

The world’s cold frown, here, doesnot chill the heart, 
For Nature never frowns —is always kind. 


AmtIanorphan? Here, I look to heaven 
And tune my vesper song, my twilight prayer, 
From parents, home and friends, forever riven, 
I feel the need of providential care. 


Sure of such friendship, who will prove my foe, 

Or break the peace, which now my mind pervades, 
That kind, soft hand, still mitigates my woe! 

And sweetens joy, in solitude, and shades. P. H. B. 





These verses, though calculated to suit the fancy of the ancient Epicure- 
an and Symposiac, rather than the modern who perceives a higher 
purpose in existing, than to spend life in the continual gratification of 
the desires, will be found worthy of perusal, as they exhibit the 
triumph of the principles of religion over those set up by men of other 
countries, and in other ages, who were considered the giants and gods 
of their times. — Ed. 


LIFE. 


Original. 





And life, a bubble in the summer air. 
Dum vivimus, vivamus. 


Yes, Life is a bubble that floats in the air, 

Now here, and now gone — and we cannot tell where — 

How fleeting and transient! It bursts at the breath 

Of Time’s swift companion — the conqueror Death! 
Then let us live while we live, come joy or come sorrow — 
To-day is our own, we know nought of the morrow. 


The tenuous web of the spider, a touch 
Will suffice to destroy it. This life is but such ! — 
Atropos is e’er ready to cut the frail thread — 
Now we live on secure, and now we are dead! 
Then lef us live while we live, come joy or come sorrow — 
To-day is our own, we know nought of the morrow. 


This life is a dream, and how quickly ’t is o’er — 

We sleep on for a while — then wake on the shore — 

The fathermost shore beyond Death’s dark, deep river ~— 

There with friends to remain forever and ever! 
Then let us live while we live, come joy or come sorrow — 
To-day is our own, we know nought of the morrow. Deit. 





SONG. 
BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 


Original. 





Written after reading Bernardin St. Pierre’s charming story of Paul and 
Virginia. It has been an endeavor to shadow forth the sentiments, 
which may be supposed to have glowed in the bosoms of that interest- 
ing and unfortunate couple — whose happiness was perfect while they 
were ignorant of the world, and whose misery came with the attain- 
ment of its knowledge. 
Far away let us fly to the shore of the ocean, 
Where the sea-gulls skim through the warm summer air, 
Where the billows are rolling in mingled commotion 
O’er diamonds and pearls which are under them there. 


Let us roam o’er the beach where the sea shells are mocking 
With mimicking murmurs the voice of the sea — 

Let us sit under trees, whose high branches are rocking 
The cradled young eagles so loved by the free. 


Let us sail on the lake when the morning is breaking 
And throwing its splendor o’er sky and o’er hill, 

When the keel of our boat a soft music is making. 
With wavelets as tinkling as those of the rill. 


Let us walk near the hills, where the cloud-shade o’erflushes 
The bright silver streamlet which bends like a zone, 

Where the green, mossy-fount with bright crystal outgushes, 
Displaying a beauty it ever must own. 


Let us stand, while the Evening in Day’s embrace lingers, 
And fondly and solemnly bids it adieu, 

Oh! then will I twine thy soft locks in my fingers, 
And tell that my heart will forever be true. 


And wherever we be, or in sorrow or pleasure, 

Thy hand shall be pressed with affection in mine, 
And wherever we be, and whatever our treasure, 

Our souls shall be twined, like the oak and the vine. 





FROM THE GREEK. 


Original. 





As on a bed of flowers I lay, 

I seemed to hear the Tean say, 

‘Sleep on, my boy! sleep on, my boy! 

Nor wake thee from thy dreams of joy.’ 
Ah! then I saw him, and I ran 

Up to the old but lovely man. 

About his neck, my arms I threw, 

And then my eyes met his pleased view — 


And gave to me with flattering look — 

And La foolish, sporting boy, 

Was full of vanity and joy — 

And when I took the gift I said, 

‘I'll place this wreath upon my head.’ 

I did — and ever since ’t was mine 

I’ve loved my life, and love, and wine. Lc. P. 
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Portrait Parntinc. — Ir is a consolingly beautiful reflection that, 
though there are many casualties and chances which seperate our 
friends from us, and bear them away from the scenes in which 
they have been accustomed to mingle, — man has been provided by 
the beneficent hand of his Creator, with a power of talent and ge- 
nius to animate the marble and the canvas, and to present upon 
them those fine, and divine, and magical marks which cause to rise 
before us the appearances of the forms, and the semblances of the 
features of our friends and relatives ; at the same time awakening 
that spirit — association — whose ministery is to summon before us, 
in the most perfected attitudes of beauty, all those sympathies, and 
charities, and kindnesses, and beloved traits in the character, which 
fasten to us our fellow men, by the strongest and yet the most ten- 
der bands of attachment. In vain, the misfortunes incident to our 
existence tear away fromour bosoms the young, and the loved, and 
the beautiful. In vain, the grinding hand of stern Poverty wears 
down and removes out of our presence the struggling yet the 
industrious and the respected. In vain, Disease and the wasting 
Consumption lead down through the chambers of the Future — 
whence there are no tidings in this life, those who have nursed us 
in our infancy, and supported us throngh the dangers of our youth, 
and watched over us with parental anxiety in the opening days of 
our manhood—This divinely bestowed power of talent and 
genius shrivels the distances of Time intoa point, and triumphs 
over Death itself! 

What an important consideration is it then that this power should 
be cultivated —that its cultivators should be encouraged, and that 
their encouragement should be commensurate with the degree of 
their talent, and the steadiness of their application. Who that pri- 
zes the company ofa friend would not wish, before it is too late, — 
before Sickness has changed the features from their accustomed 
loveliness, to have the face of that friend transferred to the canvas? 
What parent would not desire, knowing, as we all must know, that 
the ills and accidents of life are many, to behold the features of his 
beloved children fixed ona darable and almost unchangeable ma- 
terial? What son or what daughter suspecting, as it is our lot, and 
asa reasonable inference leads us to suspect, that parents cannot 
long linger in this world, would not desire to own the accurate 
presentments of those earthly guardians of his existence! Nay, 
what son or what daughter is there, who should not be fearful, lest 
the disabled frame and the silver-haired head, of his departed pa- 
rents, uncopied and needlessly neglected, be laid, coffined and hid- 
den, in the dust? Does any one think that he will retain the coun- 
tenances of his friends in his memory? Let those who have cher- 
ished the same thought, and who have seen and repented of their 
neglect at too late a period, give back an answer of caution. Let 
the preciousness which portraits possess, and the esteem with 
which they are preserved, tell how extensive, and enduring, and 
many are the sources of enjoyment, derived from a correct repre- 
sentation of a friend, ofa relative, of a brother, or sister, or of a 
parent ; —and let all profit by their knowledge, and secure to them- 
selves the benefit— the immeasurable benefit, to be derived from 
a single piece of the heavenly art of portrait painting. 

We have been induced to make these remarks after coming 
from the portrait room of Mr Hewins, at the American Boarding 
House ; and we do that artist no injustice, we think, when we say 
he is capable of producing not only strikingly correct portraits, but 
those of high finish, and those valuable for faithfulness of coloring, 
We most cordially recommend him as a portrait painter de- 
serving of the munificent patronage of the American public. 





To PustisHers.—It would be not an inconsiderable source of 
gratification to ourself, and perhaps to our subscribers and 
readers of this journal, if we were enabled to notice some of the 
many works which are issued from the press—and publishers 
must not blame us, as they have in some instances, for neglecting 
to notice their publications. The want of preciseness in address, 
or the almost studied carelessness of some of those to whose atten- 
tion ‘ editor’s copies’ are directed, withhold works actually sent to 
the Editor of The Pearl. Publishers abroad, therefore, must never 
expect their works to be placed on our table, unless the wrappers, 
containing them, are marked with our address — and even when this 
is done, they may often escape presentation. We will state, there- 
fore, for the information of those publishers who wonder that we 
have not even acknowledged the arrival of their books, that since 
the commencement of this work, only two books have been received. 
We know many have been sent to us, plainly and palpably directed 
to the Editor of this paper, but we are sorry to announce this as a 
fact, as it shoe's a want of honesty at once wretched and unpitiable. 








Hereafter, if books directed to us, are not handed over, we shall de- 





I kissed his lips, all damp with wine, 
And he, the bard, in turn kissed mine. 








And soothe the sorrows of my soul to rest. 


And from his brow a wreath he took, 


, mand the reason or reasons ina manner certainly very painful to 
ourself, even though dictated by perfect justice. 
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Music. — On the evening of the sixteenth day, we tltink, of this 
month — it is always well to notice dates — after we had gazed for 
awhile at the heavens which glowed with light and loveliness, we 
threw ourself upon our couch, and gradually fell into a deep slum- 
ber, from which we were aroused by some of the softest strains of 
music we ever remember to have heard. They were delicious, 
and rich, and the notes flowedon the silent air of the night, into 
each other, and were mingled together, like acompany of musical 
streams rolling onward into an ocean of enchantment. We imagin- 
ed that a bark of fairy land, in which was congregated beings of 
beauty and mystery, was moving on in the gentle breeze beneath 
the moonlight. And, then, our thought was, that sleep ought to be 
eulogised as the greatest, and the most powerful, and the best; and 
thus we addressed, with the poet, the leaden-eyed god: 

Thou who dost bless the weary with thy touch, 

And makest agony relax his clutch 

Upon the bleeding fibres of the heart — 

Pale disappointment lose her constant smart, 

And sorrow dry her tears, and cease to weep 

Her life away, and live anew in sleep: 

Thou who dost bless the birds, in every place 
Where they have sung their songs with wondrous grace 
Throughout the day — and now with drooping wing, 
Amid the leaves, receive thy welcoming: 

Come with thy crowd of dreams — 


But instead of a crowd of dreams came a troop of images, as the 
drowsy divinity fled away ; and while the music increased its vol- 
ume of sweetness, it occured to us that there might be a serenade, 
and we uttered a benison on those who discoursed sweet sounds 
so eloquently, for we supposed it belonged to charitable and good 
spirits alone, to soothe the mind of the weary watcher, and to shor- 
ten the dull hours of the night: and we thought, too, to how many 
hearts that music spoke — how many of earth’s fairer forms were 
stirred by the depth of its harmony, and the unexpected certainty 
of its presence. Surely, nothing is more delightful than the in- 
stealing notes of some delicious tune at midnight when nature is si- 
lent and solemn, and man’s need and necessity seem to have vanish- 
ed with the noise and bustle of his business. — Blessings rest forev- 
er on serenaders ! 





Tae Country Batt. — Our industrious correspondent Mr Load- 
stone evidently intended this for our eye, alone; but the interest of 
the subject makes an apology for its insertion, mproper and useless. 
Dear Editor. 

I little thought when penning the account of the visit toa ‘Coun- 
try Ball’ for your paper, sometime since, that you were to suffer 
for what I considered a very harmless and true account of the spec- 
tacle. I wrote nothing that any decent person —any person who 
has any regard for himself would take as severe ; yet, I hear, that 
you are threatened with assassination {l1]—that you are to be at- 
tacked some night by desperadoes. Iam sorry for it, but know 
not that [can help it [2] any farther than to advise you, as you was 
so kind as to accompany me to the ball, fo tell what you think about 
the fidelity [3] of the description which I presented you, and there- 
by you may save yourself—if those offended, are gent!emen— 
an unmerited eastigation. [4] 

Among the ebullitions of the brain whichI have heard of, the 
following is the most palpably poetical. It is copied from the invi- 
tation cards which were sent around this city, and what is very re- 
markable I myself received one ! 

Here it is: but I would not publish it. [5] Such beautiful and 
pointed verse may bring the author before the public. 

ELECTION BALL. 
The young and the fair would we freely invite 
To join in the pleasures of that social day ; 
But we ask no reporters a burlesque to write 
For we wish not their notice nor seek we their pray. 


Thus you see, by this, that though the ‘young and fair’ were invi- 
ted, you were poetically hinted away froma place which you 
could not be induced to look into more than once, for all the wealth 
of Creesus. — [6] The writer of that stanza should be borne down 
on the wings of fame through the sky of.the future, to the end of 
the eternal arch of Time, having had the charity — the unexpected 
—the heart-springing charity to keep you the second night, froma 
ball room, where you once, for my humble self and insatiable curi- 
osity, appeared after much solicitation ? 

That you may be enabled to escape the wrath of all Obe Greens 
of the present generation is the heartfelt desire of 

Your sincere friend 
LYSANDER LOADSTONE. 


1. We are not very much concerned although we expect to bea 
martyr; to be hunted by all the shoe scrapers in the kingdom, for 
miles about. We expect to be beaten severely with many stripes; 
but we shall have an attachment for our friends, and shall meet 
them with a feeling grasp, and give them a warm reception when- 
ever and wherever they appear. 

2. Friend Loadstone, do not be sorry. We are, on the whole, re- 
eonciled to our fate, and need no sympathy. 

3. You wrote with your usual fidelity ; but you were not quite so 
full in your account as we could have wished for the reputation of 
our paper ; and ‘should any attack be made on us, if you do not ex- 
pose the name of the town, and the whole mass of the cetera 
which was visible that evening, the duty will devolve upon your 
hamble servant, who is determined to place the whole scene, 
root, branch and all, in a bolder and more conspicuous light, and if 
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who being desirous to have his figures known, wrote under them, 
this is a pig, a fox. &c. 

4. Ifany one is disposed to measure our back for a new coat, we 
think we shall be able to warrant him a suit, and, therefore, all 
may be on th’ ar rest. 

5. We publish it, and cannot resist our desire so to do. Why, we 
would give for such verses as those, ten dollarsa column. What 
sayest thou most talented versifier ? 

6. That we would not. Nothing short of a promise of imprison- 
ment inthe ‘black hole’ at Calcutta, would induce us to breathe 
the noxious and pestiferous air of that ball room — filled up till the 
very rafters beneath were bending, ready to break, and filled up, 
too, with what? Take out the dozen decent individuals, who went 
from this city, and the half dozen from two neighboriag villages, and 
such a mass of ignorance and rudeness, generally scattered there, 
we never beheld — and hope never to behold again. Who, that be. 
held it, would believe that in Connecticut, a state renowned for her 
schools —and halls of learning, could be collected froma _ small 
district so many unenlightened brains, and so many rough, reckless 
and yet to be pitied, rustics. Truly has it been said that one half of 
the world knows not the character of the other half, and it may be 
said, too, that the inhabitants of one town know nothing of the con- 
dition of those who are called their neighbors. — But we must not 
waste our time any more at present. We feel easy, and will con- 
clude, by giving the reason, in the words of the poet; 


Nam spes est animi nostra timore minor. 





Our Svusscrisers. — We are glad to find that our hint to subscri- 
bers in a late paper has been so generally taken. If our dues 
come in fora fortnight to come, as fast as they have for the last 
week, we shall have but few delinquents against whom complaints 
need be uttered. There is nothing for which an editor has so 
hearty a friendship, as a good, frank, open hearted, paying subscri- 
ber. It is paying subscribers who make the oases in the desert} 
of his existence, and enable him finally to sit down in happiness 
under his own vine and fig tree. 4 








An association has been commenced, within a few weeks, in 
Boston, to be called the Mechanic Fund Association, for the En. | 
couragement of Mechanical Genius, and the general improvement | 
of mechanics. The committee think that for the honor of New-}| 
England, there should be an opportunity for the occasional display | 
of that taste and skill which are from time to time exercised in the 
prosecution of the useful Arts. Itis their intention, to publish in; 
‘The Mechanic,’ an excellent monthly pamphlet, the names of! 
meritorious persons, their inventions, &c. 





Dr Cuanninc’s Works. — THE talk was, some time ago, that no} 
one would review the Discourses, Reviews and Miscellanies of} 
the Rev. Dr Channing. A review has just appeared, which is some- 
what tart, in the Theological and Literary Review, published in 
New York City. It is written by the Rev. Mr Withington of New-| 
|buryport. If we had the Review, we should notice it more at | 
length. 








The ex-President of the United States, John Quincy Adams, one 
of the most indefatigable and pleasant writers of this age, has in 
preparation, it is said, ‘Memoirs of his own Times,’ and the ‘Life of 
| John Adams.’ 
————— 

Tue publication of the article in favor of the Theatre, in answer 
to the article in our last paper, is unavoidably postponed for one or 
two numbers; and, some apology would be due for the want of va- | 
| riety in this number, did not the original tale commenced on our| 
pee page, though written for the young, pe@ssess an interest uncom: | 
; mon and intense, and contain amoral for youth, striking and full of| 
real plausibility. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Epixsurcu Review, for January 1834.— This work, once 
the terror of scribblers, and the bleeding victim of Lord Byron’s 
willie-nillie wrath—the repository of the vagaries, theories, weak- 





| 
| 


| 


estan 





2. A Rhymed Plea for Tolerance. —On this work is presented a 
very short and shallow piece of criticism—the merest apology for 
a regular review that we ever witnessed. The first two or three 
paragraphs are on.the poetry of satire, which the author talks about. 
as if he were ina brown-study. ‘That satire is, or may be, true 
poetry,’ he remarks, ‘the writings of Pope alone afford evidence 
sufficient.’ (What a beautiful sentence! how rhetorical!) Were 
the proof, submitted in the clumsy sentence, quoted above, not to 
be considered rather deficient, it would easily be perceived that the 
author of it, is groping after a shadow; for where, in a satire, can 
be found any poetry which is connected with its satirical quality 
any farther, than to bring out the lines with a conceit or epigram- 
matic point? Is not the poetry separate and distinctly apart from 
the satire — is it not the gold that gilds the knife? Is the satire, in 
its severest and most cutting lines, full of ‘true poetry’ — is it not 
the cold steel unadorned and unpolished? The reviewer in noti- 
cing the Plea, says, ‘The author’s object is a noble one. The gen- 
eral purport of the work is to enforce the duty of our regarding 
each other as equally the children of an impartial and benevolent 
Parent, and of our disallowing to the odious principle of theological 
hatred any ingress into our minds.’ A noble object truly, but we 
may as soon expect all men to be able to hold fire in their hands, 
as for them to be convinced of this ‘duty,’ so long as education ex- 
ercises her influence upon those who think not for themselves. 

3. Memoirs of the House of Russell.—The review of this work 
consists — like some articles inthe North American Review — of a 
condensation of the book reviewed!—a history of the House of 
Russell stolen from the Memoirs! There is nothing else remarka- 
ble concerning it, except the character of John, Duke of Bed- 
ford. He was—‘ frank, but hot in temper — violent and impetuous 
in conduct — bold and fearless in character — obstinate in determi- 
nations once adopted — honest in intentions, but surrounded by de- 
signing, interested persons, who worked on his passions, and mould- 
ed him to their purpose —the most ungovernable, it was said, and 
yet the most governed of mankind.’ 

4. Thoughts on Secondary Punishment. — On this is a review, 
written in a truly philanthropic spirit; and the prison discipline as 
persevered in this country, is noticed as worthy of much regard. 

5. Kay’s Travels in Caffraria. —An interesting review of this 
work, with some strictures. Mr Kay is toldto acknowledge the sto- 
len parts of his book —if he publishes a second edition. 

6. On the Law of Libel as relating to Publications on the subject 
of Religion. — There is a commendation of the work inthis review ; 
and some stress laid on the idea contained in this sentence : 

‘Loaded with the heavy disadvantage in limine, of leading to the 
suspicion that the evidences of Christianity are thought unfit to en- 


dure the test of investigation, the law in question ought to have some 
very urgent and pressing plea to recommend it.’ 








7. Memoirs of the Court of Charles I. — Fault is found with Miss 
Aiken for not giving the character of Charles; and a character is 
given— pretty full, fair, and just. 

8. Whewell’s Astronomy and General Physics. —This is a very 
elaborate review of one of the Biilgewater tractates, and the injudi- 
cious appropriation of the bequest of Lord Bridgewater is censured 
with justice —in the same manner as it was censured by the Rev. 
Dr Beaseley, awhile since, in the North American Magazine, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia —a work of high, manly tone, and which con- 
tains criticisms, from month to month, of peculiar correctness and 
justness. 

9. Tory Views and Machinations. — Written in very good style, 
and with dignity and liberality. 

10. English Corporations and Endowments. — A grand article — 
the main stay of the number; and will rank among the best that 
have appeared in this work, since its commencement. 

ll. The Church of Engiand. — Written with much warmth. 

13. History of the Earl of Chatham.— This review is an exten- 
sive, well written, though not full history. We cannot agree with 
the author in very many of his remarks, but our limits will not al- 
low us to specify. 

Take it asa whole, it is a good number; but not so remarkable as 
to draw back our wish that it had never been reprinted in this coun- 
try. We wish to see a more liberal spirit evinced by our publishers 
toward American writers: and trust that they will eventually per- 
ceive that it is for their benefitto put a heavy duty on all books from 
the English press, here republished. 





nesses, styles and thoughts of the members of one of the most po- 





tent and intellectual clubs that ever sallied through the pathway of 


panegyrics on some indiscriminate perpetrators of verse — deterio- 
rated and detested, admired and applauded, at different times, for 
its false and correct principles of political and clerical government 
— demeaned and abominated, beloved and adopted at different peri- 
ods for its insinuating and artful systems of false philosophy, and 
for the high and holy considerations of the Creator and his power 
—and at once the vilest and the greatest review that ever existed, 
has arrived at its hundred and eighteenth number, and is repub- 
lished by Lilly, Wait & Co. of Boston -- publishers whom we respect, 
and whom we wish were in better business than reprinting a for- 


much more fitted for the people of this country, as their owr Yan- 


controlled formality. 
But, of the Review. The first article appears to us to be a very 








need be, to give names to every object, as did the painter of old 








ology will be found, occasionally, bad. 


eign periodical; because there is too much of it done—a great 
deal too much, indeed; for it is tending to drive into the depths of 
obscurity, very many American works of stirling value— works as 


kee bluntness and ingenuity, are preferable to any set and rule 


calm, dispassionate view of the Corn Laws—and the reflections on 
their tendency seem proper and conclusive. The style and phrase- 


Poerry For Cuitpren.— Hartford: Robinson and Pratt. — This 
little work, by this time much called for, probably, by children, is 


fame —a work celebrated alike for its savage condemnations of|| from the tireless pen of Mrs L. H. Sigourney, — who, we under- 
Wordsworth, that angel bard on earth; and for its discriminating | 


| Stand, has published a volume lately, entitled ‘Sketches and Tales.’ 
It is sufficient to say of this collection of verses, that it exhibits the 
author’s well known talents and benevolence in their characteris- 
tic light. The work will, without doubt, be extensively circulated 


among the young —to whom poetry, if not always pleasing, is ben- 
eficial. 





fo Corresponyents, 

Gregory, or the Reading Clnb in the next number —the length 
of The Stolen Boy is the cause of its exclusion from the present. 
The author will see us, or hear from us in a week or two. 

Our correspondent at St Clairsville will please by sending some 
Sketches of the West — among other things he may be disposed to 
favor us with. 

I. F. may be assured that we are ever glad to receive articles on 
any subjects connected with the past or present, and nothing 
would be more acceptable than articles on the Antiquities of Con- 
necticut. 

One or two of our poetical correspondents forget that an ‘allow- 
able rhyme’ is not a rhyme. There is one writer at G—— who 











would write very well, were it not for this. 
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